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Wood-Cutting 
Made Easy 





-edge is the thickest rt. 
Doesn't bind or stick in the wood. Made 
steel, wh holds a keen 
. The handle permits a com- 
ition. more than the 
old * enough" 
re it bears our name. 
Mr iecart make you fecl more friendly 
to pile, it. back to the 
and get your back. 
best saws have “Sitver Steel" 
sr thc eerie ater picet but ure 
are ue 
not marked “Silver Steel." Before 
ing, see how the blade is marked. 
An attractive silverine tie pin 
and our in book, 
“The Care of the Saw." A brings 
them free. 
&. C. Atkins & Ce., Inc. 
422 Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Largest Saw Manufacturers 
tn the World. 


Saws, Cross-Cut, Wood, Rip, Panol, 
Band, 
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Hundreds are doing it with an Appleton Wood Saw, 
Why not you? We make six styles—steel or wooden 
frames—and if desired will mount the saw frame on 
4 substantial 4-wheel truck on which you can aleo 
mount your gasoline engine and thus have a 


PORTABLE WOOD SAWING RIG 
that is unequalled in effective work and profitable 
operation. 

We make the celebrated Hero Friction Feed Drag 
Saw also, and complete lines of feed grinders, corn 
shelicra, corn huskers, fodder cutters, manure apread- 


ers, horse powers, windmills, etc. Azk for our Free 


logue, 
pleton Mfg. Co. iiavafiosi 














In a Personal Way 


When I wrote the few personal words that appeared in our issue 
of November 20, I knew I was speaking to my own friends and to the 
friends of this magazine. You see, I took upon every reader of the 
“Old Reliable” as a member of my family. [It 
is a big family, to be sure, now nearly 150,000 
actual subscribers—the largest famfy of its 
kind -in all the world. It is not,only a big fam- 
ily, but a family of power. In it are the sub- 
stantial country folk, men and women who 
stand for the best in American farm life. So 
you see I have reason to be proud of the honor 
and privilege of being a member of this circle 
of workers and doers. : 

If I have an ambition to add to this body 
of good people, even up to the 250,000 mark,‘I 
am sure you will wish me Ged-speed and the 
best of success. And more than that, I am 
sure you will help in the task. Now, honestly, 








this one thing more than all else in the world; 
more than you understand, perhaps. If my 
words fail to convey that feeling, then please 
believe that they are said from the very bottom of my heart. 


Next Year’s Magazine to be a Pace Maker 


Of course, I rely on your loyalty to your own best interests to stay 
with us. I hope I will not learn that one single person has dropped 
out of our family. That would hurt. It would hurt more than you 
can know. If this paper were cheaply edited, or disloyal to you or 
to your work, or if it were sold at a costly price, then I would remain 
silent. But if there is any one thing that is certain, it is that never 
once has this magazine been disloyal to you or forgetful in any re- 
spect of the duty or responsibility it owes to the cause of agricul- 
ture. Considering the immensity of this journal, its breadth of near- 
ly 2000 pages, I am sure no one can find fault with the subscription 
price. We could perhaps publish it as a monthly and send it to you 
for 25 cents; or we could aceept various kinds of advertisements, like 
questionable financial enterprises, or patent medicines, and thus be 
able to give you a weekly paper at a price of 25 cents or maybe 50 
cents less than we are now doing, but we think you don’t want us to 
do this. We prefer to think that you want us to exclude all of these 
advertisements, to guarantee our advertisers, and to give you a truly 
respectable, clean, upright farm home magazine of the highest grade 
that it is possible to make. 

We are indeed proud of the past records, but we don’t stop or live 
on what has already been done. Take my word for it, this coming 
year we are going to make the best magazine we have ever made. It 
is to be greater than before, with more pages, better illustrations, with 
every illustration made expressly for it. Its monthly magazine num- 
bers will be features in themselves, some of them really worth the 
subscription price of the whole. And in all, mind you, for 1910, there 
are 53 separate papers! All to you, one each week, for a sum less 
than the price of a bushel of wheat! Do you still doubt my ambition 
will succeed—the 250,000 mark? If you believe what I have said, I 
shall certainly win. 

There is certainly a feast ahead for you. I was looking over our 
plans the other day and found that we have more than 500 contribu- 
tors on our list for this coming year. Isn’t that an appetizing bill of 
fare for you? Some of the dishes are new, positively new, and when 
you see them you will like them, and they will do you good. I am 
sure you. will enjoy and profit by what is being prepared for you 
in 1910. 


PROF BURKETT 


A Magazine for Every District 


Now another thing. This magazine covers both the national and 
the local fields, By means of correspondents in the several states, it 
tells you what is happening in your own individual districts, as well 
as what is taking place in the nation at large. For this reason, it 
maintains separate, distinct editions._ Tt does for you what no other 
publication whatever does, and is in this respect distinct and unique. 

For instance, we publish a New York state edition, which is ed- 
ited and printed solely for New York state. Then we have a Penn- 
sylvania edition, edited and printed exclusively for the Keystone state, 
Farmers in Ohio and West Virginia have an edition devoted solely to 
their interests. ‘The edition for New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware 
is our middle Atlantic -states, and this is edited exclusively for these 
states. Finally, there is our southern edition, edited and printed 
solely and exclusively for the great states of the Southland. 


You Need Us; We Need You! 


You need this magazine, and, frankly, we need you. We waat 
you with us to help with your influence far more than with your 
subscription, to advise us with your counsel, to cheer and encourage 
us with your support. [f hope, therefore, that those whose subscrip- 
tions are ending will see that their best interests and ours are iden- 
tical in the upbuilding of agriculture and will renew promptly for 
the coming year. Furthermore, I hope that they will ask friends 
and neighbors to join in supporting the “Old Reliable,” so that ite 
present bright record will look dim in the more brilliant achieve- 
ments of 1910. With the assurance that this will be accomplished, 
I wish one and all a very merry Christmas and a truly happy and 


prosperous New Year. 


Editor American Agriculturist. 





that is just what I want to do. I want to do * 





































telephone when emergencies arise. 

you _want a doctor you want him quick. 
Besides, there Is the every-day use of the 

telephone, which will mean to you the saving 

of long, hard trips and days of valuabie time, 

You can transact business ten miles away 

as well as if you were on the spot. 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Independent Telephone 
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Beat the Sharpers 


You oe to know how to protect yourself 
from tricky, unscrupulous noes traders. 

They make a business of fixing up broken 
down nae Pig aes would be dear at half the 


they 4 
You buy a new horse only once a year or sa. 
can Sums ge from ed 


Sienna Goeaiads, baentner abectetag oak oie 
teleks that G& worked to trap 





: know some of these, but you will find 
many you have never heard of if you send for 


HORSE SECRETS 


expose of the tricks and dopes used by gyps 
tad peddlers. It also Teen nee Ce 


mr rerts 


heretofore eavetutte arded, and explains the 
——- of reputab men. 

Offer: “‘ Horse Secrets 
JOURNAL 6 full years, only $1.00. 

You will like Farm Journal—the leading farm 
and home monthly in the world. It tells things 
you want ~ know—all es tag | cows, 
poultry, frui tables, household, flowe: 
etc., and tells it brief and Sone. It is boil 
dowe—wheat, not chal—you ecream with- 
out wading through skim milk up to your neck. 

You such a paper NOW ; and if you send 

include “Poor R 
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Best Feed for Wintering Beef Cattle 


Much Depends on Methods of Handling---The Proposed Treatment Next Summer Bears on the Subject---Winter 
Pasturage Always in Favor--Good Rations Include Stover, Straw, Corn Fodder, Linseed and Cotton- 
seed Meal---Stock Should Be Wintered as Cheaply as Possible---By John M. Evvard of Missouri 


T best, winter gains are rela- 
tively costly compared to sum- 
mer gains. In full feeding, 
average dry lot gains cost 5 to 
8 cents a pound, while on grass 
weight may be put on from 
2 to 6 cents. Although a large gain on grass 
is economically desirable, a moderate winter 
gain is also desirable, and the combination 
is most effective. Roughage fed in consider- 
able quantities will result in the production of 
beef. A small grain ration along with that of 
hay, straw or other roughage will result in the 
consumption of more feed than when rough- 
age alone is fed. This greater consumption 
of cheap, coarse food, is the great advantage 
of feeding a moderate amount of grain. The 
grain portion of this ration is economical 
in that it induces the steers to eat more, 
thus making their capacity larger, which re- 
sults in a larger animal in every way. It 

also makes them healthier and thriftier. 

A moderate amount of grain should be fed 
to cattle which are to be fed on grass alone. 





From two to four pounds of grain per 1000 


pounds live weight, depending upon the rela- 











tive grain and roughage prices, and fed in 
connection with the coarse food, is a good pro- 
portion. Cattle to be full fed grain on grass 
can be profitably fed from a moderate to a 
maximum grain ration, the amount being reg- 
ulated. by the time marketable finish is 
desired. This usually proves satisfactory. 
Relative Value of Roughages 
Protein, bone and body ash-forming nutri- 
ents, so essential to successful and economi- 
cal cattle feeding, are supplied cheapest in 
the form of home-grown leguminous hays. 
No farm feed larder is complete witheut at 
least one of these high-class fertility renew- 
ing hays. The leguminous hays, including 
alfalfa, clover and cowpeas, are of the best. 
Alfalfa is slightly better than clover or cow- 
peas, which have practically the same value 
pound for pound. Alfalfa has a somewhat 
higher protein and bone-making material con- 
tent, and has,. therefore, the advantage over 
its fellow legumes. The high yield of alfalfa 
also makes it a favorite to the hay growing 
farmer. Stover, cut just as soon as the ears 
are hard enough to harvest without shrink- 
age, is excellent feed for wintering cattle, if 


supplemented with an equal amount of a 
legume hay, or with the legume and some 
corn, to which is added about 15 to 20% of 
linseed oil, or cottonseed meal. Corn fodder, 
ears and stalks, is excellent feed, and besides 
being available on all corn farms is exceed- 
ingly cheap. 

Although timothy is twice as valuable as an 
equal weight of stover, stover is a much 
cheaper feed. Non-legume hays are improved 
by feeding them in connection with equal 
parts of legume hays, or with a grain ratton 
in which cottonseed .or linseed meal 
forms a large proportion. Neither timothy 
nor prairie hay should be fed alone, but are 
satisfactory when used with nitrogenous sup- 
plements. Oats straw is generally a very 
poor feed, and should never be fed alone. 
Rye and wheat straws are also very poor. 
Fall blue grass, so often allowed to go to 
waste, is a fine feed. If this is plentiful, no 
matter whether or not it is dry, lodged or 
brown, it should be utilized. If the pasture 
is in good condition, steers will do well on it 
until January. In case of heavy snow, racks 
filled with legume hay or legume fodder are 
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_ GRAND CHAMPION SHORTHORN BULL AT 1909 INTERNATIONAL 


Owned by E. W. Bowen of Delphi, Ind. 
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satisfactory. At this time, some good sup- 
plemental feed should also be added. 


Wintering on Roughage Alone 


When rough feeds form the entire winter 
ration, it is always best to feed a leguminous 
hay. If the supply is limited, use about 
equal amounts of roughage and leguminous 
hay. Good returns may be obtained from 
feeding equal parts of non-nitrogenous 
roughage and a legume. On many farms 
nitrogen-gathering hays are not available in 
sufficient quantities to be fed entirely, but 
cheap stover and stalks are always present 
and make a satisfactory combination. 

A low protein roughage is greatly improved 
if fed in connection with a legume. ~ This has 
been proved through experiments with year- 
ling steers which were fed cane alcne for 
120 days in winter. The loss amounted to 
about one-half a pound daily. When alfalfa 
made up half the _ration, each 
steer gained 62 pounds. Alfalfa 
alone. produced a gain of 81 
pounds. Prairie hay alone caused 
an absolute loss of 18 pounds, but 
when fed half prairie H®y and half 
alfalfa, the steers increaséd 62 
pounds in weight. 

The character of the grain ra- 
tion fed will depend upon the 
roughage on hand. If this rough- 
age consists of alfalfa, clover or 
cowpeas, then corn alone is satis- 
factory. It is my belief, as a result 
of practical observation and expe- 
rience, that calves, yearlings and 
short two-year-olds prove more 
profitable if fed a little oatmeal, 
say to the extent of 5 to 15%. This 
should be added to the grain 
legume ration. 

Of the nitrogenous supplements, 
linseed oil and cottonseed meal 
are by far the most popular. Lin- 
seed oil is the more preferable 
when used with a moderate grain 
ration. Linseed is fairly high in 
protein and mineral matter, and not 
only adds to the efficiency of the 
ration by producing cheap gains, 
but improves the hide, making it 
mellow. It also makes the coat 
appear better, giving it luster and 
life, while it tones up the diges- 
tive system; thus stimulating the appetite 
and making the total food consumption 
greater. Stock of all kinds relish it. Al- 
though cottonseed meal contains a much 
higher protein content than linseed oil, it 
does not prove as satisfactory a feed. This 
excess in protein does not give the tone to 
the bodily condition as does linseed oil. 

It is a good plan to feed foods in their 
natural state as much as possible. This is 
certainly the more profitable custom. Ground 
corn, for instance, will not pay as well as 
snapped corn in its natural state. Chafing 
hay does not pay, and shredded stover has 
no greater value than whole stover. Soaked 
corn, in most cases, yields good returns, but 
whenever used it must always be fed in a 
sweet and uniform condition. Wintering cat- 
tle thrive well on feeds in their natural 
state, as they are prepared to digest and 
assimilate them so that in ordinary cases 
preparation of the food is umnecessary and 
expensive. Of course, where cattle are being 
fed for baby beef or in the last stages of 
final fattening, the appetite is often finicky 
and must be catered to. Very young cattle, 
also, require some special preparation of food, 
but old cattle generally do not. 

Wintering is profitable in that cattle are 
placed nearer the cheaper gains of grass graz- 
ing. Winter gains at the least expense are 


CATTLE AND CORN 


always,more or less costly. Steers sell much 
higher at the opening of spring than they do 
in the late fall, after they have been fed on 
grass, and on aceount of this fact, the cost of 
wintering is offset to some. extent. Most 
feeders prefer to winter their own cattle, 
rather than to pay a bonus by buying in the 
spring. This is more often the case where 
there is an abundance of cheap, rough feeds. 
In this way unsalable home products are con- 
verted into cash. In summing up the value 
of wintering, then we should take into con- 
sideration the value of gain put on by the 
cattle, the increase’ in value of the cattle, the 
profit of utilizing otherwise unsalable mate- 
rial, and manure rich in available fertility. 


Doubling Up Crops—The- value of many 
crops usually considered of little importance 
by either the farmer or the gardener was 
admirably illustrated by a Tittle experiment 






The Republic’s Emblem 


The rose may bloom for England, 
The lily for Franee unfold; 

Ireland may honor the shamrock, 
Scotland her thistle bold ; 

But the shield of the great republic, 
The glory of the West, 

Shall bear a stalk of tasseled corn, 

_ Of all our wealth the best. 

The arbutus and the golden-rod 
The heart of the North may cheer, 

And the mountain laurel for Maryland 
Its royal clusters rear; 

The jasmine and magnolia 
The crest of the South adorn, 

But the wide republic’s emblem 
Is the bounteous goiden corn. 
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carried on in the gardens of the horticultaral 
department of the Ohio agricultural college 
during the past season. An area of 1.8 acre 
of good river bottom land was planted to 
Early Cory sweet corn May 8. Just as the 
corn was coming wp large cheese pumpkins 
were planted in every other row, the pump- 
kin hills being about 4 feet apart in the 
row. A very poor stand of corn was secured, 
so that the returns from this crop were 
very unsatisfactory. The pumpkins had the 
entire run of the land from the middle of 
July until frost and did unusually well, giv- 
ing a remarkable yield. It is to be remem- 
bered that inasmuch as the corn had to 
be cultivated anyway, absolutely the only 
expense connected with the crop of pump- 
kins was the seed and the cost of planting, 
gathering and hanling the same to market. 
The crop was sold at $5 a ton to a Iocal 
pie factory and brought a total gross income 
of $100.40 an acres While the crop was 
gathered in such a way as to prevent our 
giving correct figures as to the cost of this 
labor, I am sure that it was considerably 
less than $20 an acre. This is only an illus- 
tration of the many ways in which the wide 
awake farmer and gardener may use unusual 
crops in his general scheme of double crop- 
ping or crop rotation with splendid profits. 
ry. Ee 

























NATIONAL CORN SHOW EXCELS 


OmaHA Meerinc Noraste Success—TweEnty- 
FouR STATES IN COMPETITION—-CoRN ASSOCIA- 
TION. INCORPORATES—-INDIANA First In Gorn 
—-NoRTHWESTERN ‘GRAINS H&avy—AGRICUL- 
TUBAL Secterres Meer—By F. L. Perry 


With the exhibits of grain and grasses all 
placed and the prizes awarded in advance of 
the opening of the show, the third annual ex- 
position of the national corn association at 
Omaha, beginning December 6 and continuing 
through this week, proved ‘* twice as big as 
last year, and far ahead of our expectations.” 
This was the-description applied by Pres 
Bugene Funk of the national corn associa- 
tion. Twenty-four states, either through 
their colleges or through private effort, were 
represented in the educational and com- 
petitive exhibits, compared to a dozen a year 
ago. Delaware and Washington represent the 
; extremes in geographical distribu- 
tion, with Alberta strongly repre- 
sented without being. permitted to 
compete. 

The feature of the educational 
exhibits was the excellent show- 
ings made by the state colleges. 
These for the most part confined 
their efforts to the purely agricul- 
tural features of their work, though 
a few showed also their courses 
in mechanics and engineering. 

The scope of the show includes 
corn in the broad sense of 
the word, meaning all the grains, 
and great showings of all the forage 
crops as well, characterized the 
western exhibits especially. Fruit 
was shown to a small extent, but 
principally by commercial associa- 
tions, representing some particular 
locality. 

The most important develop- 
ment of the opening session was 
the announcement by Eugene Funk 
of the formai incorporation; upon 
broad and comprehensive lines, of 
the national corn growers’ associa- 
tion. The capitalization is placed 
at $15,000, in shares of $25 each, 
and Omaha is named as the prin- 
cipal point of business, although 
any state in the union may be en- 
tered. The objects are broadly 
stated to be for the encouragement and im-~- 
provement of agricultural methods, for hold- 
ing and helping other organizations to hold 
fairs and other agricultural exhibitions, to 
collect facts and other matters of interest and 
benefit to farmers and to publish them, and 
to held national and other farmers’ conven- 
tions. This move places the association upon 
a definite basis, and gives it a more certain 
standing, proportionately increasing its field 
of usefulness. 

Keen Rivalry Among Exhibitors 

The public announcement of the winnings 
im the various grain classes was awaited with 
intense interest, a great rivalry having de- 
veloped between different states and grain 
growers. Probably the most interest cen- 
tered about the sweepstakes for best ear and 
best ten ears of corn. Indiana scored heav- 
ily and with effect here when the $1000 Kel- 
log trophy for the best ear of corn was 
awarded to Fred C. Palin of Newton, Ind. 
“I have put ten years into the growing of 
that ear of corn,” said Mr Palin, in explain- 
ing the crosses and breeding by which it was 
developed. This ear was pronounced by 
Prof G. I. Christie of Purdue university to 
be not only the best in the show, but the best 
ever produced in the world. The bes? ten 
ears for the third successive time came 
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The Round-Up in Live Stock Affairs 


Energies of Breeders and Feeders Manifested at December Meetings---Many Conferences at Chicago Live Stock 
Show-—Additional Awards at International Here Printed---Close Competition in Horses All Along 
the Line-—-Keen Interest in Breeding Cattle--Swine and Sheep Men Planning for 1910 4 


N addition to the awards of breed- 

' jing stock, ‘noted in American 
Agriculturist last week, the fol- 

) lowing is of particular interest, 
having, as it does, to do with 

several of the leading breeds of 


beef cattle: In the Angus division the com- 


petition was strongest between» W.-A. Mc- 


Henry of Denison,.1a,-A.: C. Binnie of Alta, 
Ia, O: V. Battles of Maquoketa, Ia, and W. J. 
Miller of Newton, Ia. McHenry showed sen- 
ior champion bull, junior champion bull, best 
bull any age, senior champion cow or heifer 
ahd best cow or heifer. Senior Don Carlos 
Querfere of Argentina took first on a bull 
calf. 

In Herefords, W. S. Van Natta & Son of 
Fowler, Ind, took first on aged bulls; Makin 
Brothers of Grand View, Mo, first on. two- 
year-old bulls; Giltner Brothers of Eminence, 
Ky, first on senior. yearling bull; Cargill & 
Price of La Crosse, Wis, took first on junior 
yearling bull, first on senior bull calf, while 
Luce & Moxley of Shelbyville, Ky, took first 
on bull calf. In aged cows, Van Natta & Son 
took first on Margaret, while Cargill & Price 
took second on Miss Filler 2d. Giltner Broth- 
ers took first on senior yearling heifer; War- 











to Dan Patch, owned by Trumans’ Pioneer 
stud farm of Bushnell, lil, The reserve 
champion was given to Moulton Sargaent, 
owned by Peter Hopley & Son of Lewis, Ia. 
The Truman people also captured the purple 
for best Shire mare, any age. Also one of 
the special prizes for the best five Shire stal- 
lions and another specigl prize for the best 
three Shire mares, any age. Finch Brothers 
won a first prize on Shire stallions, one year 
and under two. Peter Hopley &-Son won 
first prize for mare three years old and under 
four. C. C. Williams of Bushnell, Ill, won 
first on mare one year and under two and 
also first prize for two animals any age, prod- 
uce of one dam. Finch Brothers of Verona 
and Joliet, Ii], won first prize on four ani- 
mals, any age, get of one sire, 

The famous Carnot, owned by Crouch & 
Son, was champion Percheron stallion of the 
show and was afterward sold to W. S. Corsa 
of Whitehall, 11, for $10,000. 


In the Hog Ring 


In breeding swine, the Berkshires were 
judged by Wyman Lovejoy and Bd Klever. 
The Penshurst farm of Narberth, Pa, had 
grand champion boar and sow and took first 
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CHAMPION HAMPSHIRE BARROWS AT 1909 INTERNATIONAL 
Owned and exhibited by John Goodwine of Potomac, III 


rén C. McCray. of Kentland, Ind, took first on 
junior yearling heifer. On senior yearling 
heifer, first prize was taken by J. BE. Logan. 

In Polled Durhams the Millers seemed to 
Lave it all their own way. J. H. Miller of 
Peru, Ind, took first on aged herd. W. H. 
Miller & Sons of Mulberry, Ind, took first on 
young herds and also first on calf herd. The 
best two animals, either sex, produce of one 
cow, first to J. H. Miller, and he also won 
the first prize for four animals, either sex, 
get of one sire. The other Polled Durham 
prizes were won largely by Miller & Sons 
and J. H. Miller. 

There was strenuous competition in the 
Shire division at the International. Judging 
extended over several days, with a large 
number of horses in every ring. The final 
outcome was that the champion stallion prize 
awarded to best animal, any age, was given 


on boar 18 and under 24 months, first on boar 
12 and under 18 months, first on aged sow, 
first on sow 18 and under 24 months, second 
on sow 12 and under 18 months, first and 
second on sow six and under 12 months, sec- 
ond on sow under six months, first on aged 
herd and herd under one year, also on herd 
under one year bred by exhibitor, four ani- 
mals get of one sire, four pigs under six 
months, produce of same sow, senior cham- 
pion boar and senior champion sow, . junior 
champion sow. C. E. Sutton of Lawrence, 
Kan, had junior champion boar and took first 
and second on boar under six months, third 
on sow under six months, second on herd 
under one year, second on four animals get 
of one sire. Hupp farm of Birmingham, 
Mich, took third on aged boars, third on boar 
six and under 12 months, second on aged sow, 
third on sow 18 and under 24 months, first 


on sow 12 and under 18 months, third on 
sow six and under 12 months, third on four 
animals, get of one sire. T. A. Cox of Brant- 
ford, Ont, took second on boar 18 and under 
24 months, second on boar 12 and under 18 
months, second on boar six and under 12 
months, third on aged sow, second on sow 18 
and under 24 months, third on aged herd, 
second on aged herd bred by exhibitor, third 
on herd under one year, second on four pigs 
under six months, produce of one sow. Other 
prize winners in this class were F. H. Megin 
of Fond du Lac, Wis, and S. Craig of El- 
wood, Ill. 

Poland-Chinas were judged by J. M. Kemp, 
to the entire satisfaction of everyone. Grand 
champion boar in this class was owned by 
Garrison & Speed Brothers of Rushville, 11), 
who also took champion on boar over one 
year, first on boar 12 and under 18 months. 
J. E. Meharry of Tolono, II, had grand cham- 
pion sow, champion sow over one year, cham- 
pion boar under one year, second on aged 
boar, first on. boar 18 and under 24 months, 
first on boar six and under 12 months, first 
on boar under six months, first on aged sows, 
first on sows 18 and under 24 months, first 
on sows 12 and under 18 months, first on 
sows six and under 12 months, third on sow 
under six months, first and third on aged 
herd, first on herd under one year, bred by 
ewhibitor, first on boar and three sows under 
one year, first on four swine, get of one boar. 


Hunter & Company of Morrow, O, had cham- 


pion sow under one year, second on boar 
under six months, first on sow under six 
months. Other prize winners in this class 
were S. G. McFadden & Company of West 
Liberty, Ia, Dudley Walker of Chicago, Il], W 
J. Hanson of Holbrook, Ia, S. E. Shellenbar- 
ger of Camden, O, J. F. Leahy of Parnell, Ia, 
Brian & Engstrom of Princeton, Ill, Joseph 
Kestle of New Lenox, II. 

H. B. Browning of Hersman, IIl, had grand 
champion Duroc-Jersey boar, senior cham- 
pion boar, took first on boar 12 and under 
18 months, third on sow two years old or over, 
third ani fourth on sow 18 and under 24 
months, second on sow 12 and under 18 
months, second on aged herd. The White- 
hall farm of Yellow Springs, O, had grand 
champion sow, junior champion sow and 
senior champion sow, took first on boar 18 
and under 24 months, first on boar six and 
under 12 months, third on boar under six 
months, first and second on sow I8 and under 
24 months, first on sow 12 and under 18 
months, first and second on sow six and 
under 12 months, first and second on sow 
under six months, first on aged herd, young 
herd and young herd bred by exhibitor, first 
on four swine, get of same boar. C. D. Han- 
sen of Blwood, Ill, had junior champion 
boar, first and second on boar under six 
months, third on aged herd, third on four 
pigs under six months, produce of same sow. 
Mapps & Schweitzer of Wilmington, Ill, took 
a number of premiums in this class and 
others in the money were Carpenter & Ross 
of Mansfield, O, C. R. Doty of Charleston, 
Ill, Frank P. Mapps of Wilmington, Ill. 

Competition in the large Yorkshire class 
was confined to B. F. Davidson of Menlo, Ia, 
and C. W. Hintz of Spencer, O. Davidson 
had champion boar and sow and took the 
majority of the blue ribbons, but Hintz was 
a close second. ‘ 

In Chester Whites, C. R. Doty of Charles- 
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The Recognized 


= 2 4 by . 
y Separators  Cilteriontywiss 
modern dairymen want a Cream that ful- 
fills ‘ste highest degree these three requirements: 


Close Skimming, Easy Running, Long Life. 

The U. S. is the only separator that combines leader- 
ship in all three of these essentials. i 

received higher awards (ac.- 

io iit pamertonity) ta 1900than allother makes combined 


* A request for Catalog 6~ will show you all about this thorough! 
prestionl Taearator and tall you ail about Gur latest awards: : 








WE GIVE YOUR BEST HORSE A 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT FREE 


elf when you are afraid of falling on a 
vce road. This how yaar berees feel and make them 


igor cd aaron 
ROWE votsren CALKS 


terchangeable with all other brands of screw calks, but sharper and 
ROWE CALKS node anion then any other because of ther widely-known be shape 


center of welded tool-steel. They always stay sherp, even on bare ground, and wear longer than : 












tae am the abance to try a set without cost because we know that if you once 
use them no others will satisfy you. Buy none without words “Tool-Steel Center ™ on the label. 


OUR FREE OFFER: !{you hove never used Rowe Screw Calks we 
° =a pre you a full set of Sixteen absolutely with- 

out cost. All you have tq dois to send your name and address, and tell,us the 

Name and address of your horseshoer? Number of Soteas ree shoe? Kind and 

size of screw Calk you mow use, ifany? Then the 16 Calks will be supplied 

St port oe ay oe 

t s” to eac irer. g . 
make your horse comfortable and safe for the winter. Address: 


ROWE CALKS, 803 Mechanic St., Hartford, Conn. 














They are the only scientifically designed pliers made, The 
1 tool” for making quick repairs, fixing machinery or 

building fences. Tempered cutting edge, that will cut anything 
from a plece of twine to a 20 d. wire nail. Costs no more then 
inferior soft-nosed tools. 75 different styles. , 


Utica Black Bull Staple Puller . 
as sho a general utility tool 10 inches long, weight 04% 
32 ounced, very farmer should haveit. If your dealer eg Pg 
oes not ca in stock, send us his name and $1.25. CY 
We will send. thé tool, postage ¥ 
= antee to send your money back } 


repaid, and guar- 
you are dissat- 

\sfied for any reason. Illustrated folder showing 

how to use the tool free on request. Send us 

the name of your dealer and ask for free 

booklet of “ Plier Palmistry.” 

THE UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CO,, 


Department 40, Utica, New York, 


of good land in one bunch or in adjacent tracts, well located 


WANTED for profitable farming. We shall populate it with a colony of 


the best farm people in America. We will create our own conditions—society, 
* schools, churches, towns, markets. We will insure the success of our people. 
Our development will add millions to land values throughout the whole territory in 
the center of which we locate. : 

No objection to any of the middle or New England states or the south, if it is 
possible to obtain a sufficiently large tract by the amalgamation of several or many 
smaller holdings, farms, etc. Railroad facilities preferred, but if the tract justifies, 
we will build the railroads necessary for its proper development. In addition to 
large areas, arable lands, forests and water powers may be included, also coal, oil or 
other minerals, but farming land is our main purpose. 

Write full particulars with sketches, maps, etc. Answer by mail only. If your 
proposition interests us, we will communicate with you and arrange for an interview. 


Address at once 
FARMING OF THE FUTURE, P. 0. Box 41, Sta. D, New York City 


Any one reading this advertisement who would like to join such a colony, may also write us, stating age, 
experience, capital, family, etc, We shall have the most ve proposition ever perfected for settlers, 
home seekers, or others who want to better their condition, who wish to live on the land, and yet be free from 
the triale of old methods of farming. We also invite suggestions from any source as to how this plan may be 
made most serviceable to the greatest number. 


“FARM MACHINERY AND FARM MOTORS” 


BY J. B. DAVIDSON AND L. W. CHASE. Farm Machinery and Farm Motors is the first 
American book published on the subject of Farm Machinery since that written by J. J. Thomas 
fn 1967. This was before the development of many of the more important farm machines and the 
general application of power to the work of the farm. Modern farm machinery is indispensable 
in present-day farming operations, and a practical book like Farm Machinery and Farm Motors 
will €il @ much-felt need. The book has been written from lectures used by the authors before 
their classee for several years and which were prepared from practical experience and a 
thorough review of the literature pertaining to the subject. Although written primarily as a 
text-book, it is equally useful for the practical farmer, Profusely illustrated. 5x8 inches, 520 
pages, Cloth. Net, $2.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439 Lafayette Street, New York 


FIRST LESSONS IN DAIRYING | 


BY HUBERT EB. VAN NORMAN. This splendid little book has been written from a prac 
tical point of view to fill a place in dairy literature long needed. It is designed primarily as @ 
guide to successful dairying, an elementary text-book for colleges and for use especi 
short-course classes. It embodies underlying principles involved in the handling of milk, 
delivery ‘to factory, shipping station, and the manufacture’ of butter on the farm. It is written 
fn a simple, popular way, being free from technical terms and is easily by the average 
farm boy. The book is just the thing for the every-day dairyman and should be im the hands 
of every farmer in the country, Wustrated. 5x7 inches. $0.59 


100 pages. Cloth, Net, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 










































































439 Lafayette Street, Wew York . 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


ton, Til, had grand. champion boar 
and sow, senior champion boar 
and sow. C. Hintz & Son of Fre- 
mont, O, had junior champion boar 
and sow. Competition in the other 
classes was about evenly divided be- 
tween these two contestants, Skinner 
& Muchler of Valparaiso, Ind, taking 
a few second and thirds. 


Win Ribbons on Sheep 


On Dorsets W. H. Miner of Chazy, 

N Y, took championship honors on 
rams with a yearling, and Leet & Son 
of Manton, O, had the champion ewe. 
In the other classes honors were 
about evenly divided between these 
two contestants. J. B. Anderson of 
Buregettstown, Pa, and R, H. Harding 
of Thorndale, Ont, each .took a rib- 
bon. ; 
G. R. Parnell of Wingate, Ind; had 
no opposition, and won in every class 
of Cheviots, also taking all cham- 
pionships. 

Breeders Meet During Stock Show 

The Polled Durham breeders’ asso- 
ciation meeting was well attended. In 
addition to the same special premi- 
ums given the past year, the state 
fairs of Tennessee and Idaho were 
also added to the list. W. R. Moss- 
man is president and J. H. Morty of 
Greenville, O, secretary. 

P. G. Henderson was re-elected 
president at the meeting of the Red 
Polled breeders’ association. The 
three directors elected were: Joseph 
Hestel, Dr W. R. Clifton and Charles 
Groff. The club is in a very pros- 
perous condition, having about $600 
in the treasury, and the shows this 
year were by far the most satisfac- 
tory ever made. The present plans 
of club tests were approved by the 
meeting. 

Sheepmen Elect Officers 


At the Hampshire sheep meeting 
there was considerable discussion as 
to the propriety of limiting awards 
at state fairs to shéep grown in the 
state where the fair is held. When 
the. matter was put to _a vote it was 
shown that the majority were in fa- 
vor of such a limitation. M. C. Ring 
was re-elected president. 

There was a strong turnout at 
the.annual meeting of Rambouillet 
breeders, and all showed enthusiasm 
in the progress of the business. R. 
A. Jackson of Dayton, Wash, was 
elected president and Dwight Lincoln 
of Milford Center, O, secretary. 

At the annual Lincoln sheep breed- 
ers’ association R. S. Robinson of 
Iiderton, Can, was elected president, 
Richard Shire of Marlette, . Mich, 
vice-president; Bert Smith of Char- 
lotte, Mich, secretary-treasurer, and 
Herbert Lee of Highgate, Can, and 
Carroll Shire of Marlette,:Mich, were 
elected directors, 

W. H. Gibson was re-elected presi- 
dent of the American Southdown 
breeders’ association, J. S. Leland 
treasurer, and Frank 8S. Springer of 
Springfield, Ill, secretary. The asso- 
ciation is in good condition, and the 
popularity of the breed is spreading 
rapidly. 

Horse Breeders Meet 

The. American Belgian breeders’ 
association held its annual meeting, 
and in the absence of Pres Heary 
Lefebure, who is in Europe, Eli 
Springer presided over the proceed- 
ings. Report of secretary and treas- 
urer showed all debts and obligations 
paid and a balance in the treasury of 
$3689. The appropriations and spe- 
cilul gold medals donated to the In- 
te*national and several state fairs in 
1908 were duplicated for the same 
events in 1910. Bilection of officers 
resilted as follows: President, Bli 
vice-presides+, Col George 
W. Crawford; secretary-treasurer, J. 


| D. Conrer, Jr, of Wabash, Ind; mem- 


bers of board of directors for three 
years, J. Crouch and E. O. Jones. 
Members of executive committee, 
Harmon Wolf:and George Crouch. 
The annual meeting of the Shire 
horse breeders’ association was well 
attended. The treasurer’s report 
showed a balance on hand of $7419, 
with all indebtedness paid and every 
dollar due the association collected. 


cers for the ensuing year were elect- 
ta 


At -the Poland-China breeders’ as- 
sociation meeting Ed Elever was re- 
elected president and H. M. McFad- 
den received the oifice of secretary 
for the 20th time. J. N. Blackford is 
treasurer and J. M. Stewart, J. M. 
Kemp and C. F. Dietrich compose 
the executive committee. 

The 14th annual meeting of the 
American Tamworth swine record as- 
sociation was also held. They report 
800 animals recorded for the year 
and 14 new members added to the 
association... A total of 6000 animals 
has been recorded. The association 
is in’-a prosperous condition, with a 
nice balance in the treasury, after all 
debts have been paid. They will make 
.@ vigorous attempt to sécure the 
same recognition at the leading state 
fairs that is accorded other breeds. 

At the Berkshire bteeders’ meet- 
ing the following officers were elect- 
ed: President, J. W. Martin of 
Gotham, Wis; vice-president, R. B. 
Swift of Libertyville; secretary, F. S. 
Springer of Springfield, [11; treasurer, 
D. W. Smith of Springfield, Ill; audi- 
tor, Thomas Rees of Springfield. A 
resolution was adopted to print the 
mame of swine judge in catalog at 
state fairs. 


Kentucky Rations for Hogs 


J. W. GRIFFIN, GALLATIN COUNTY, KY 








I breed for two litters a year— 
March and October. The brood sows 
are fed warm slop, skim milk and 
wheat bran made into a thin mash, 
with just enough corn to keep them 
in good order, but not.overfat during 
the winter. They have a rye pasture 
to run on during the spring ana sum- 
mer, and blue grass, clover and cow- 
peas for pasture and forage. The pigs 
have a separate pen to feed in just 
as soon as they are large enough. 
They soon learn to eat warm slop, in 
which a little corn meal or wheat 
bran is stirred. As the pigs grow the 


- sows are fed more and richer feed, 


such as wheat, rye, corn meal and 
plenty of rich slop and pumpkins dur- 
ing the winter. 

Each brood sow -has a pen to her- 
self, which is kept well supplied with 
clean straw as bedding for winter. 
During the summer they have a run in 
@ woodland pasture and thicket. The 
pigs are weaned when five or six 
weeks old and taken from the sows 
and put on feed to themselves. 

I have three feeding pens: one for 
the brood sows, one for the pigs and 
one for the fattening hogs. There is 
no crowding or. running over each 
other. The March pigs are fed for 
the November market. They are 
started on rye pasturé in April, then 
put on clover. As soon as they can 
get full benefit of new rye they are 
turned in on it, then on cowpeas, and 
are fed corn about-five or six weeks 
before marketing. The hogs, when 
ready for market at eight and nine 
months old, weigh 250 to 275- pounds 
each, and bring fancy prices from 
local butchers. The fall pigs are kept 
growing all winter, but are not as fat 
as the spring pigs during the sum- 
mer. In the spring they are put on 
Tye pasture and early clover, and fed 
corn meal, wheat and rye grain, and 
finished up for June market on a little 
eld corn. 

My hogs have. access to plenty of 
pure water at all times. I give them 
stone, coal, salt and wood ashes, and 
sometimes a@ little sulphur as a tonic 
and a preventive. I prefer the Poland- 
China for their early maturing and 
high grade of pork-producing qual- 
ities. They make neat hams and 


shoulders; much of the sides and bel- 
lies may be worked up into lard, and 
there is as little loss from butchering 
as any breed. 
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The two up- 
per pictures 
show abso- 
lutely all there 
is to the light, 
simple, sani- 


tary Sharples 

Dairy Tubular Cream Separator 
bowl. It can easily be washed 
perfectly clean in minutes 


and has twice the skimming 
force of common bowls. Wears 
alifetime. The World's Best. 

The lower picture shows a common, 
r disk-filled bowl with 42 disks. Other 
sorts gre about equally bad. 

Simplicity is only one of many 
Tubular advantages. Do you 
wonder that Tubular sales ex- 
. ceed most, if not all, others 

combined? That 
> Tubulars probably 


m replace more 














, chines 
sells? World's biggest separator factory. 
America’s oldest separator concern. 
Branch factories in Canada and Germany. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR Co. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Chicago, Il, San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore. 
Torento, Oan., Winnipeg, Can. 

















back- breaking 
work. 3 


There is no carrying ot wheeling of litter, 
You stay right in the barn and load the car- 
eier. A push with the hand or shovel, and the 
cartier goes to the place desired, dumps away 
from the barn, in the manure yard, pit or 
spreader and returns automatically. One man 
can do the work of two, and with less efiort 

~ and greater comfort. 

Then, your barn is clean outside as well as 
inside No disease-breeding dump at the door. 





pete. ee Se oe 
Elevated Carrier Co., Waterloo, Wis. 


Saves wages, saves work, saves manure and 
prevents disease. 

Our new Swivel Trolley perfects the con- 
wenience of operation with the Drew. 

Send for our booklet. Itis FREE. ft telle 
all about the Drew Automatic Carrier, and 
other labor-saving farm implements made by us. 
Address all correspondence to Waterloo Office. 


co. 
Waterloo, W' 
Branch: Rome,N.Y¥Y, Pacific Branch: 
& Staver Co. 














Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery,King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
bas retired from the Arena and will teach his 
wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 
At Home or Traveling 
now ledgedto bet Jesse 


= is now oie his 
marvelously successfal 
methods to others. His 








sye- 
tem of Horse Training and 
Colt sa up a 
most att; ive mon ymaking & who 
masters i simple p principh 
Com; nt 
} tamed, tra siedly" par: —r to > bawe 
trained, h Sarl aetat biter to 2 E- ~ 
BE table fu full o of hi a gael . re io 
you love travel, chance Ree 
id, giving exhibitions and 
will be surprieéd to searn Yow i costs to 


Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 31, Pleasant Hill, Ohie 





SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
on Editorial Page. 
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DAIRYING IN THE NORTH 
THE MILK PRODUCERS’ PROBLEM 


Its Control at the Farmers’ End—How Milk Middlemen Have 
sna ange Ay say Prves. to. Dairy Farmers Unjust— 
Everything Calls for Organization—By Charles W. Burkett 


I do not think consumers are pay- 
ing an excessive price for milk, In- 
deed, considering the quality of what 
now goes to the larger cities, milk is 
about the cheapest food on the mar- 
ket. It is cheap and good, despite all 
that has been said and done by doc- 
tors, inspectors and the yellow jour- 
nals of the cities. At the same time, 
further improvements are being made, 
more sanitary methods adopted, and 
health-board requirements, at least 
such as are sensible and reasonable, 
are being met just as fast as the milk 
returns warrant the additional expense 
and changes. 

Moreover, the price of milk must in 
all reason be expected to advance still 
further to the consumer. So long as 
bulk milk retails at 6 and 7 cents and 
bottle milk at 9 cents a quart, the 
consumer certainly has no cause for 
complaint. Compared with the rents 
that city inhabitants pay, the clothes 
they buy, the food products they eat, 
and the amusement in which they in- 
dulge, the milk bill is way down low; 
indeed, least of all in respect to cost 
and expense. Even when milk is ad- 
vanced still another cent, on the basis 
of real merit it will present a better 
showing than meat, fruit, clothing, 
recreation or amusement. 

And consumers must pay still more. 
This better price will be reached. Milk 
has been selling in many towns and 
cities for many years at higher 


prices than it now brings in New 
York or Philadelphia, the two 
largest cities in the east; and 


in many large cities, when its high 
value is taken into account, milk will 
still sell at prices far below what it is 
worth, really, in some instances, be- 
low the cost of production. For you 
should always remember that pure 
milk costs money. Consumers are 
now getting high-grade milk at chear, 
low-grade prices. They must not com- 
plain if the cost to them is in keeping 
with. the cost of producing it; they 
must be willing to pay for milk the 
prices that measure up with the other 
commodities that they use and con- 
sume in their city homes. 

The real injustice, however, in this 
whole milk traffic is not one for the 
city user of milk to grieve over. It is 
the dairy farmer who has to tote the 
grievance. But not, let it be clearly 
understood, against the consumer, but 
against the men who stand between 
the two parties. The whole trouble 
is with the dealers; not the wagon 
drivers nor the peddlers; not the store 
dispensers, but the city milk middle- 
men, who control the purchase and 
sale of miik. I have said these men 
have an organized business. They 
have, but their organization is solely 
in the line eof making money. They 
have failed to organize the distribu- 
tion of milk; they have failed in dis- 
posing of liquid milk at the least pos- 
sible expense; they have failed in en- 
larging the market and in increasing 
the consumption of milk. They have 
succeeded in growing rich, but have 
failed in improving the market end of 
the traffic. ‘They have done poorly by 
the business that has enriched them. 
They have succeeded in arranging the 
machinery to increase their profit, but 
they have failed in building up the 


usefulness and enlarging the great 
business of dairying. They have 
helped themselves, but have robbed 
their associates who trusted them. 


Their enrichment has been at the ex- 
pense of the hard-working partners 
who have done the drudgery work out 
on the farms. 
Middlemen Have Made Bad Job of It 
After canvassing the entire situ- 
ation, I find this serious complaint to 
lodse against the millionaire milk 
middlemen. Despite the fact that they 
have made much money, they have 
been bad organizers, bad managers. 
Years ago they said to farmers: “You 
make the milk, and let us‘sell it. You 
live too far away to do the work well 


traffic slip altogether out of 





er profitably; by working each in his 
field, both you and ourselves can pros- 
per and the work will propser; and 
you, removed from ‘he expense, care, 
‘responsibility, and ‘rom the risk, will 
also’ be better.” 

This sounded good and reasonable. 
The dairymen submitted to the plan. 
For a:long time this arrangement 
worked; in fact, until the day when 
the germ of frenzied finance got into 
the milk. * How fast did it grow! This 
Same germ had been tried in the 
watering stock of steel, ships and 
railroads, and it flourished and grew. 
In oil it developed; it did amazingly 
well in sugar, in cattle feeds, in nearly 
every commodity of commercé. But 
when it got into milk it developed 
there easiest of all. And all for the 
reason that the dairy producers were 
not organized. They did not stand to- 
gether. They let the city end of the 
their 
hands. That is why the farmer gets 
no more now for milk than he did a 
quarter of a century ago, even though 
now his labor is worth more, his taxes 
are higher, his toots more costly, his 
cows more expensive, his feed bills 
more oppressive. Oh, yes, all this is 
true. I have just been comparing the 
net prices to farmers who have been 
shipping milk to the New York mar- 
ket for. the past 30 years. Taking the 
month of December for comparison, I 
find that in December, 1879, milk 
brought farmers 6 cents a quart net; 
in 1889, 4% cents a quart; in 1899, 4 
cents a quart; in 1909, 4.08 cents a 
quart, and in this last instance only 
to those producers who live nearest 
to the New York city markets. 


The trend of milk, therefore, hag 
really not been up, but down, with a 
rather even run in recent years. The 


more recent advances are no indica- 
tion of improvement in prices to farm- 
ers, but a sort of financial juggling to 
keep dairy farmers from organizing 
and handling the situation themselves. 
You may find that as soon as winter 
has passed the price of milk will go 
back to where it was a year or two 
ago, although consumers will pay the 

















A bigger flow and a richer flow 
from your cows if you feed them 
Continental Gluten Feed will be 
yours. No wise dairyman will 
Oveslook the many exclusive mer- 
its of this wonderful profit pro- 
ducing dairy feed. Cheape Pian 

corn or oats. It is an ideal feed 
to balance your dairy rations. 

47% Protein and fat, absolutely 

guaranteed—replaces cotton- 

teed and oil meal, 


CONTINENTAL 
FE 





makes more milk than anything else 


you can feed your stock—will keep 
ndefinitel Sih hoi hot or cold weather. 
digestion when fed with 
ro! Greater milk 
producer than any mixed feed 
made, Sold in carioad lots and 100 
Ib. sacks. rite for comparative 
tables of different feeds and = 

of Continental Glute 

—free on request. 


Continental Cereal Co., Box 164, Peoria, tll. 
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Tho first remedy to 
p35 Ty A 


Fleming’s ny 2 Jaw Cure 


tee 
or imitations, iy 
pad me case or weet oF te y q mayb 
t —vyour mone ack 
Jaw Cure ever fails. Our ina °o ia 
ther with full informa 
aw and its treatment, is given 
=t-3 


Most complete veterinary book ever 
to be given ory, Doateine 192 pages 
weg yrite us for a free copy. 


901 Ualen i teek Warkes 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


Wonderful 
Discovery 


this NEW x 


AN ABSOLUTE CURE 


‘or Moon Blindness, yoy Gon 
| ~~ J and Gatacact, Saying be 
J eater from diseased ages. trial wi 
any borse owner that this remedy abso- 
makers we defects ot the me ope, Geespestive of the 


amfiicted. No 

how many doctors have tried and failed, use 

visto. ** use it ender y GUARANTEE; Ba 
refunded if under directions 

ot effect “YOU PAY FOR 


money 

® cure. 
Snsulrs ONLY.” ef pee 
postpaid on receipt 


Liss, Dept A, 1983 Wabash doe, Glcagn, 



























Neglect 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse 


Send today 
for only 






3 PACKAGE 
will cure any case 
S or money refunded. 





MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY Co. 
40. FOURTH AVENVE PITTSBURG, PA. * 








LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY °° 
$2000 a year. We teach you at home in three mon 
of your spare time illustrated Be 

and grant diploma with degree, rticulars free. The 
etroit Veterinary Dental 
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NEW YORK MILK SUPPLY 


cent a quart additional. The milk 
‘middlemen are really playing . with 
the farmers. The trifle more that 
they pay this winter is just a bit of 
bait to keep the producers quiet and 
to prevent them talking things over 
in business meetings. 

Now, I do not hesitate to say that 
in New York, as in some other cities, 
the division of the consumers’ money 
for milk is unfair.. In most cities 
where milk middlemen control, the di- 
vision of this money is unfair and un- 
just. As matters now stand, the pro- 
ducer must take what is offered him. 
In May and June he may get 3 cents 
a quart, and some of his neighbors 
who live a little farther away will, 
perhaps, barely get 2 cents, although 
the consumer has been paying 8 cents, 
and from now on will pay 9 cents, 
What an immense gap between the 
consuming and producing extremes! 
No wonder the middlemen have grown 
rich, greedy, disgusting. Had the addi- 
tional cent now obtained from the 
consumer been handed over to the 
producer, many grievances of the past 
would have been overlooked. How- 
ever, not satisfied with their past 
gluttony, they hold fast to the greater 
part of this extra ceuit. 

You see, under the arrangement 
that has been in vogue for ‘some 
years, every dairyman is entitled to 
more for. each quart in December and 
other winter months than for other 
months of the year. Even if the price 
had not been advanced to the con- 
sumer, every dairy producer would 
have got, this December, an increase, 


just as he did last December. .And 
now, since an extra cost has been 
added, the dairy producer should 


have gotten very nearly &-ce®t more 
than that received a year ago. As I 
sée it, the producer should have gotten 
as much as he received last year, 
which was in the neighborhood of 4 
cents a quart, and in addition the ex- 
tra portion a quart in order to meet 
the increased cost of labor, sanitation 
and higher feeds, Hence the extra 
cent should Have gone to him, giving 
5 cents a quart instead of the frac- 
tion over 4 cents that is now doled out. 

For, remember, this extra cent was 
secured primarily to help the farmer. 
That’s the way it all came about. 
Heavy expenses was the argument 
presented to consumers when an in- 
creased price was contemplated, and 
when so explained the consumers sub- 
mitted. Now, however, since the. ex- 
tra cost, representing nearly $3,000,000 
in the aggregate annually, is to go 
into the pockets of the trust, bene- 
fiting only in the smallest degree the 
producer, for whom it was ostensibly 
asked in the first place, it makes the 
consumers sore, and ought to be an 
old-fashioned Boston tea party to the 
producers. Now just bear in mind 
that the increase in the net price to 
the producer is just about what would 
have been obtained anyway if no 
additional advance had been ob- 
tained from the consumer. This shows 
how the wool has been pulled over 
the eyes of producers, as well as of 
the consumers. Will this set of af- 
fairs long continue? Can the milk 
middlemen continue to play the pro- 
ducer against the consumer and still 
go scot-free? I think not. 


Relief Must Come with Organization 


Now that the situation has been 
fairly, squarely and frankly put be- 
fore dairymen, a change of condition 
must surely result. It is certain that 
since you own the milk you can con- 
trol the situation. Indeed, you can 
ignore the milk middlemen altogether. 
You can market the milk, in- case 
justice will not otherwise be done you, 
just as they are now doing out in Chi- 
cago. But you must act together. 
From now on the battle will wage, 
and yours should be the offensive side. 
For too many years you have sub- 
mitted to burdens almost too heavy to 
carry. You have done as ordered, 
suffered under a yoke that has nigh 
borne you down. These indignities will 
stop when the organized demand of 
the producers of milk decide to speak 
as one vee and to act as one body. 
You can do this through the dairy- 
men’s league. This league is worthy 
of support and will prove the neces- 


sary power to secure equitable prices 
if milk producers will rally to its sup- 
port. For it is through organization 
only that just prices will be obtained. 


_It is through-orgenization only that 


dairymen will be freed from the mire 
of low returns and dairy slavery. 


To Probe the Milk Trust 


The milk trust is to be investigated 
in New York. The state supreme 
court has appointed a referee to take 
testimony in New York and Albany, 
and will extend to the up-state milk 
interests, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the causes for the apparent 
wide discrepancy between the price 
paid ‘the producer and that paid by 
the consumer. The investigation is 
directed against the Consolidated milk 
exchange and the several large milk 
companies in New York city. Officers 
of these companies are required to 
appear for examination with their 
records and books. 

American Agriculturist has long felt 
and often insisted that a great injus- 
tice is being done producers because 
So strenuous have been its efforts and 
through its own investigation has pre- 
sented the real facts of the situation. 
So strenuous has been its efforts and 
so far reaching its reports, the at- 
torney-general of the state has become 
interested and has officially taken the 
matter in hand. He charges in his 
petition to the supreme court that 
through the Consolidated milk ex- 
change the prices paid the producer 
and charged the consumer are arbi- 
trarily fixed, and that the action of 
the members and -steckholiders in 
raising the price of milk at retail 
from 8 cents to 9 cents was a con- 
Spiracy to unlawfully and illegally 
advance the price made possible by 
monopoly of the supply. 

The attorney-general further charges 
in his petition that the advance 
charged the constmer was not due to 
an increase in the price to the pro- 
ducer, nor to additional cost of han- 
dling, but was to provide additional 
profits to the individuals and addi- 
tional dividends upon the stock of the 
corporation. Since the trust controls 
about 80% of the milk available for 
consumption within New York city, it 
really has a monopoly, not only on 
the production, but on the sale of the 
supply. 

American Agriculturist’s position in 
this matter is that the increased price 
charged the consumer is not an ex- 
cessive price, considering the quality 
of the milk, but that the producer 
does not get enough to meet the cost 
of production. This magazine also 
contends that the increased price paid 
to farmers during November and De- 
cember is but a fraction above the 
usual price paid in former years dur- 
ing these months, and that the addi- 
tional cent that is obtained from con- 
sumers should in reality go to pro- 
ducers, inasmuch as there is no addi- 
tional cost in handling the milk at 
the distributing end, but a very large 
increase in production, due to higher 
feeds, restrictions for better sanita- 
tion and higher cost for labor. 








The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange price 
remains at 4%4%c p qt to the shipper 
in the 26-c zone, or $2.01 p 40-qt can 
delivered in New York. It is now 
considered improbable that the price 
will go above that rate this winter. 
Owing to the moderate weather, the 
supply is ample for the demands of 
the market, being, in fact, slightly in 
excess. This is an unexpected and un- 
seasonable condition. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
at cans tor the week ended Dee li 
were: 





Milk Cream 
Erle <..ccccccccsccsctc Shee aaae 
Susquehanna ........-. 11,397 208 
West Shore ...esceeee+s 11,690 507 
Lackawanna ..........- 48,100 950 
N Y C (long haul) .... 47,600 1,975 
N Y C (Harlem) sco 500 
Ontario ...i.scsceceses- 41,670 1,518 
Lehigh Valley -.......-.- 26,475 756 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 1.350 105 
New Haven ........... 11,389 234 
Other sources .......... 1,950 75 

273,477 9,000 


Totals @eaeeeaeetaseee 
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Cookdale Stock Farm 


Bal Calves for sale for service. 
R. 0 Deuskion ist hen rane 
PETER COOK, FT. PLAIN, N. Y. 


ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds 
Write me your wants. Can sai — 
LEONARD 6MiTH, Bilcomvilic, N.¥. 


Ashland Stock Farm ssi: 


(Ae a A 
Would sell my Milking 
BANDER, 

















Machines. i ckaun 
Kr. W. ‘rr. PLAIN, N. ¥- 


Pleasant View Stock Farm 
A few choice Bull Calves for Sale 
from A. R. 0. Cows and 30-Ib. sire. 


ALTON MILLER, FT. PLAIN, N. Y. 
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Grade stock, in lots 50 or more. 
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Commercial Duck Rearing Plant 


In the Shenandoah valley of Virginia, 
John Morgan has developed a duck 
farm from which he ships 50,000 to 
60,000 dressed Pekin ducks-yearly to 
eastern markets from Atianta to Bos- 
ton and Buffalo. The. plant itself, 
which does not cover over five acres, 
is built for business and not for show. 
The nursery is about 400 feet long, 
heated with steam and lighted with 
electricity. Ducklings are hatched the 
year around. They are fed eight to 
nine weeks and marketed at a weight 
ef 4% to five pounds each. 

In killing, the bill is opened and 
an upward cut along the roof of the 
mouth made, after which the ducks 
are immediately stunned by a blow 
with a short paddle, and while still 
kicking are picked dry. They” bleed 
freely, but no use is made of the 
blood. Mr Morgan stated that they 
had once used this blood to mix with 
the feed of the ducklings, but he 
thought the taste of the blood led 
them to pick each other’s feathers, 
and it was discontinued. Besides, it 
is difficult to keep the blood. from 
spoiling, especially in summer time. 

Rye is found to be the most satis- 
factory of all green forage crops for 
the ducklings. For the youngest the 
rye is pulled by hand before it makes 
the first joint. This makes an ideal 
green feed for them. To wait until 
the rye is high enough to cut with a 
scythe makes it too woody and fibrous, 
For a time Mr Morgan fed water 
cress.to the ducklings, but this proved 
too expensive, as well as too stimu- 
lating. After trying many other for- 
age plants he has finally settled on 
rye as best of all. For the winter use 
ef the youngest ducklings the rye is 
pulled and dried on shed roofs or 
wherever a suitable place can be 
found. The ducklings eat this dried 
grass ravenously. When it is soaked 
in water in winter it swelis up green 
and is practically as useful as when 
eut fresh in the field. About one- 
fourth of the ration is made up of 
green forage. For. the older duck-., 
lings cut rye, green corn, etc, are used | 
as forage. 

The growing ducklings are not | 
given water to drink, but have access 
at all times to a trough of running 
water, placed just outside oftheir 
slatted pens. As is well known ducks 
have no crop and so when they take 
a mouthful er two of feed they run 
to the trough for water. While drink- 
ing. they deposit a large part of their 
manure—about one-third the total, 
according to Mr Morgan. Boards are 
placed along in front of the troughs 
to catch this and these are cleaned | 
up two or thrée times a day. Land 
plaster and sawdust have been used 
as absorbents for this material, which 
it is thought might have considerable 
fertilizing value if properly saved and 
cared for. These have not proved |} 
very satisfactdry as yet, and Mr Mor- 
gan is experimenting with other ma- 
terials as substitutes.. The floor of the 
pens is kept covered with sawdust. 
This makes a very neat, clean appear- | 
ing, and satisfactory litter. One yard 
for the older fattening ducks has been 
cemented and can be flushed off when 
it gets befouled. 

The breeding ducks are given a 
tank ef water about 6x8 feet square 
for each 25 to 50 ducks. The yards 
are rather small, destitute of any | 
green thing, and no provision is made | 
for pasture. What green food they 
get is given in the feed. 


Great Mid-West Poultry Show 


The first annual exhibition ‘of the’ 
great mid-west poultry and pet stock 
association, held at the coliseum in 
Chicago last week, was a decided suc- 








cess. . Thirty-two states were repre- | 
sented and over 3000 birds were en- 
tered. The coops were of a neat and 


uniform design, which made the ex- 
hibit more attractive than the gen- 
eral run of poultry shows. 

The following acted as poultry | 
judges: _ George H. Burgott, H. H. | 
Coburn, Charlies Cornman, William | 








THE POULTRY YARD 


Denny, Charles _V. Keeler, A. F. 
Kummer, 0. 0. McCord, C. A. Mor- 
ton, W. C. Pierce and H. A. Pickett. 
In Buff Plymouth Rocks, F. H. 
Ricketts of Coshocton, O, took first 
and second, and Fay M. Seeley of 
Lansing, Mich, third on cocks. On 
hens A. L. 
Ind, took first and R. B. Sando of 
Potsdam, O, second. On cockerels, 
E. H. Lightewalter of Girard, Pa, 
took first and W. A. Bonner of Cas- 
novia, Mich, second. On _ pullets, 
Lightewalter took first and P. C. 
Jungles of Lemont, Ill, second. 
Single Comb Black Orpington 


cocks, Craig & Mapes of Lebanon, Pa, | 


took first and second. G. E. Green- 
wood of Lake Mills, Wis, took first 
and second on cockerels, third going 
to Cc. S. Byers of Hazelrigg, Ind. On 
pullets, Greenwood also took first and 
second, third going to Ernest F. Wall 
of Erie, Pa. 





Oleo Legislative Committee—Dairy- 
men and others interested in the bill 
which Senator Penrose will introduce 


in congress will feel assured when 
they know who will represent the 
dairy interests at Washington. The 


national dairy union has appointed 
the following men: Assistant Commis- 
sioner G. L. Flanders of New York, 
who aas long been one of the strong- 
est supporters of the cause of pure 
butter in the United States; Pure Food 
Commissioner Foust of Pennsylvania, 
well known as intimately connected 
with the crusade against oleo in the 
Keystone state; J. A. Walker of Chi- 
cago, who is supported both by the 
local creameries and centralizers; 8. 
B. Shilling. of Chicago, a veteran oleo 


fighter and well-known werker in the | 


interests of the national dairy union, 
and ex-Gov W. D. Hoard of Wisconsin, 
whose work for the dairy division of the 
United States is also well known. Af- 
ter a preliminary investigation of the 
Washington situation, these men say 
that the struggle to repeal the 10- 
cent tax will be one of the most hotly 
contested that has ever’ threatened 


went into effect. 


Weckler of Bunker Hill, | 
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American Grape Growing & Wine Making 
By GEORGE HUSMANN. New and enlarged edi- 
tion. With contributions from well-known! grape 
growers, giving wide range of experience. The ae 
thor of this book is a recognized authority on the 
inches. 
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“June Pasture the Year Round” 

Dried Beet Pulp contains all the 
succulent, nutritious qualities of the 
sugar-beet. Only the sugar and water 
have been extracted. It is not asec- 
ret mixture, nor a proprietary prep: 
aration—it is a natural, vegetable 
food and, like many roots, is a wonder- 
ful milk producer and fiesh former. 

You can add it with advan to 
any fation «you are now feeding. 
S tute it for at of the heavy 
grains and harsh, dry forage. 

It is especially valuable because it helps 
papery 22k pel <q re You — 
no a in e voidings ol 
cows on Dried Beet Pulp. 
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How Each Cow Will Earn 


$15 More 


much money as you might. 


and save money es. 


10 Per Cent More Milk| Sold 


The New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station in Bulletin 189, 
showed that cows fed on Dried Beet 
Pulp ration produced 10% more milk 
than on a corn silage ration, and 4% 
more milk than on a hominy ration. 


Pasture” 


handling 


We can absolutely prove to you that you’re not making as 


We can show you how you can make each cow earn 
$15 more per year, how you can have healthier animals 


Just add Dried Beet Pulp to the ration you are now feeding. 
See how quickly the cows respond! 
and after feeding ‘Dried Beet Pulp for a week—the results will amaze 
you. You'll find you can produce a gallon of milk for less money by 
adding Dried Beet Pulp to the ration than you can without it. 


Dried Beet Pulp 


You can get this appetizing, succulent “June 


waiting for you in every sack. Dried Beet Pulp 
will increase your profits! 


yon are supplied. Out out this coupon and mail it 


Per Year! 
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in bags the year’round. There’s money 
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The Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
riment Station showed that the 
ed Beet Pulp ration yielded 5% 

more milk than a bran ration. 

Dairymen from all over the country 
write us, “Whenever we feed Dried 
Beet Pulp our cows a/ways increase in milk 
—when we stop they always decrease.” 

You get a cheaper ration, increased 
milk production, fatter, healthier cows, 
and make more money! 
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~ National Corn Show Excels 


\ {From Page 616.] 


‘om Indiana, the award being given | 
te J. B. Overstreet of Franklin, Ind. . 


_Whese, too, were pronounced the best 
ten ears ever grown, and won the 
$1000 trophy of the Indiana 

* growers’ association, The best bushel 
“ef corn was shown by G. L. Kerlin of 
Franklin, Ind. 

Indiana was, of course, the center 
ef attraction for corn fanciers, and 
Purdue university had a very complete 
booth, showing the extent and meth- 
.ods of Hoosier farming; as well as the 
work of the school. MDlinois and Iowa 
Doth had extensive educational | dis- 
‘plays, the Iowa college being a large 
exhibitor. Ali the grain crops of Ili- 
nois were strongly shown and numer- 
us forage exhibits as well, 

The Southwest in Evidence 

' Arkansas had one of the most in- 
teresting things shown in a miniature 
rice plantation. This was a plot show- 
ing the rice growing, the methods 
used in flooding the crop, rice in the 
sheaf, and before and after the hulling 
and polishing process. This is a com- 
paratively new crop for Arkansas, yet 
no less than 2,000,000 bushels is the 
figure for the 1909 crop, and 95 cents 
per bushel was given as #° average 
price, with 65 bushels pér acre the 
yield. 

The attendance of scientists and 
noted éducators was very large. All 
the agricultura! colleges of the middle 
and far west were well represented, 
many students being there-also. The 
meetings of the American agronomists 
and the American breeders’ associa- 
tion ‘brought hundreds of scientific 
and practical plant and animal breed- 
ers and made the entire show a gen- 
eral rendezvous for all classes inter- 
ested in any phase of the agricultural 
advance. 


Educational Features Lead 


' A happy and commendable feature 
of the entire show was the absence of 
any evidence of undue commercial 


corn. 








PLANTH -GROWTH 


considerations in the exhibits and con 
cessions, ‘ ' 


The shéw was primarily, and all the 


time a great educational exposition, in 
which the first consideration and final 
Object was the placing of demionstra- 
tions and information of valué,to the 
farmer and the farmer’s..wife at -stich 
points, and in such manner.as to,be 
the most available to them; A” num- 
ber of commercial cencessions were 
allowed space, but these were.all of 
very high character, and were not yn- 
duly emphasized. Under such scrutiny 
and control they form a desirable and 
valuable adjunct to the exposition 
proper. 

The show is sure to continue, The 
new basis.formed by the incorporation 
of the corn growers’ association leaves 
it within the discretion of the direc- 
tors as to the place of holding the 


: show,. but seemingly Omaha is one of 


the most central places for it, and 

probably it will become permanently 

identified with Omaha as its home, 
Growing Lettuce in Winter 


A. C, BEAL, ILLINOIS 








The business of lettuce growing un- 
der glass has made remarkable strides 
in the last few years, but notwith- 
standing the increased production 
there are good-sized towns that de- 
pend on, outside supplies or do with- 
out. The market gardener or florist 
who has glass space which he can 
utilize should by all means undertake 
the work. Often-a florist has space 
temporariiy available and desires to 
grow something that will give a good 
réturn. All these persons will find let- 
tuce the best crop to grow. 

For growing under glass in most 
localities and markets the loose- 
leaved type of lettuce known as the 
Grand Rapids is most profitable. The 
heading. lettuce succeeds only on a 
particular soil and is more difficult to 
grow than the other type. 

The best method of sowifig the seed 
is in flats. These should be 3% inches 
deep, 16 inches -wide, and 24 inches 


long. . Fill the flats with finely pul- 
verized soll and after cramming down 


in the corners and along the sides }: 


make the surface tevel with a plece 


of board. The seed, which should be | 


the best obtainable, is sown rather 


thin so the plants may develop strong- | 


ly from the beginning. Cover the 
seeds, with fine soil or sand ‘sufficiently 


to hide them and sprinkle lightly with | 


a fine rose watering pot. 

Caré must be exercised in watering 
the seedlings, or damping off will re- 
sult. When the plants are large 
enough to handle, transplant into 
other flats containing a good, rich soil. 
Each flat will hold seven rows by 12. 
Water the plants well and in bright 
weather shade them for a day or so 
until the plants get hold. 

In all handling of lettuce in flats 
it is essential that the flats be set per- 
fectly level, for if otherwise the water 
will run to one end, keeping. the soll 
more moist in that part and the plants 
develop unequally. 

The plants should be carefully 
watched for aphis and while outside 
the best method of control is to 
sprinkle tobacco dust over flats. Some- 
times cabbage worms prove trouble- 
some and may certainly be looked for 
if the butterflies are hovering over 
the plants. If only a few plants are 
grown hand picking may be resorted 
to, but if this is out of the question 
ther use some insecticide not dan- 
gerous to human life, as, for example, 
white hellebore at the rate of one 
part to six of flour dusted upon the 
plants when wet. 

Good lettuce can be grown upon 
benches, but those who make a spe- 
ciaity of it plant out in thoroughly 
prepared soil at the usual ground level 
of the house. In the latter case more 
of the space can be given the crop, as 
the walks are reduced to 10 or 12- 
inch boards laid on the beds. The 
best soil for lettuce is a good, rotted 
sod, liberally enriched with well-rot- 
ted manure. Avoid fresh manure for 
this crop. Give water moderately 
when first planted, increasing the 
Supply as the plants develop in size. 


} 
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annual. 
few months of the year. 
and any time—it never gets out of date. 


The 1910 Edition of the American Agriculturist Hand Book is the ideal 
Most of the so-called Year Books are good only for the first 
This one is different; it is good all the time 
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Few 
Reasons i: ; 


It is an encyclopedia of everything pertaining to progress in 


agriculture. 


commercial lines. 


It teaches how to make more money from the farm by stopping 
waste and getting better prices for farm products. 
It is authoritative—everything in it can be relied upon as being 


absolutely correct. 


It is alone in the field—no other book contains the same informa- 


tion—it can’t be bought. 


It covers concisely, and in an interesting way, the important hap- 
penings during the past yeer. 
hows the advance along scientific, educational, financiel and 











SUGGESTIVE of ITS CONTENTS 





Important New Accomplishments of the State E: 





Tables. Resume of the Paine Tariff Law. 
* Matter for 1910. 


Population of the Largest Cities of the World. Naturalization. 


Ideas in Housekeeping ead Handicraft. 


The Next Great Laew—Our Carrency System and Proposed Reform. 
Legal Holidays of the States and Territories. “Tables of Weights and Measeres.. Rales for Estimating on Various Kinds of Products and 
The Potentiality of the United States. Wealth of the United States. 
Hygiene and Health. Poultices and How to Use Them. Simple Household Remedies. The Kitchen—Cooking Lore. 


The various departments will include Commercial Agriculture in 1909, with definite facts and figures. Directories of National and State Officers and Officers of Agri- 


Grange and Topics. 





Hand] > 
Book 
1910 


Among the special features of this book will be found something for every man, woman and child on the farm; every 


phase of farm activity is covered, also progress in politics, finance, education, religion and science. A few of these are : 


Wastes of the Farm and How to Stop Them. Types of Farming, Explaining the How and Why of Bach. Planting and Spraying 
Programs How to Forecast the Weather. Complete Calendar 


Material. 
Punishment. How Wall Street Docs Businces. 


cultural and kindred Societies. Nowhere else can these Directories be found; they are corrected right up to date and may be relied upon. 


A GREAT BIG BOOK This book is 645x9 inches in size, has upward of 200 pages, 


g portraits of agricultural leaders and prominent people and pictures illustrative of the text. 





many illustrations, showin 
facts and figures, and is invaluable to every member of the family, 


Because of our desire to make this book right up to date it will not be ready for distribution before January ist—get your 


is substantially bound in handsome and durable paper covers. 


order in now, the edition is limited, we don’t want you to be disappointed. 


GIVEN UPON REQUEST 


coming year. 





can be had except upon payment of additional 
and the paper may be sent to different addresses if desired. 


sent at our risk. 


rs’ subscription. 


TO ANY SUBSCRIBER WHO IMMEDIATELY SENDS $1.00 in 
New subscribers may have the book on the same terms. 

The beok is not sold alone and can only be’had in connection with a subscription-as stated. The 
Remit-by express money order, check, draft or registered letter. A money order costs but a trifle and may be 


Address orders to any of the offices below, but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. ‘ 


payment for his subscription to this journal for the 
Wien tals aller is anttgted, wo-ether besk or-poentiunn 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Myrick Building 
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- The earlier recommendations . were 
- to maintain a night temperature. of 
, 45 degrees with an increase of 10 de- 
_ grees during the day, but now some of 


the lettuce growers grow it at 45 to 55 
degrees night temperature, with a rise 
of 10 to 15 degrees in the day. As 
the crop nears maturity the temper- 
ature is lowered with the result that 


“the plants are stockier and heavier 


than if a continuous high temperature 
had been maintained throughout. The 
erop keeps and handles better, thus 
reaching the consumer in better con- 
dition than when not hardened off. 

During the growth of the crop the 
aphis must be kept down by fumiga- 
tion with tobacco stems or dust. A 
light fumigation at regular intervals 
will be better for the plants and ac- 
tomplish the desired result. If the 
insects become numerous two or three 
fumigations on suceeding nights will 
be needed to destroy them. 

If plants are handled as described, 
they need not occupy the bench longer 
than six or seven weeks. . In order to 
have plants to replace the first crop 
it is necessary to sow seed when the 

lants are transferred to the benches. 

ree or four crops are grown, fol- 
lowed by tomatoes or cucumbers, 

The yield varies with the season of 
the year that the crop is grown and 
ranges from one-half pound to 1% 
pounds per square foot. A fair aver- 
age is three-fourths of a pound per 
square foot for each crop grown. 
Knowing his market each grower can 
astimate whether he would get a fair 
return. The plants are cut and 
washed and packed as required for 
the particular market intended. 


Peaches in Mild Climates 


PROF G. H, FRENCH, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 








A peach orchard in southern Illi- 
nois should be set on hills or upland 
and not on low lands. Pears are the 
enly kind of fruit trees that will do 
well here on land where the ground 
is likely to be wet during a consider- 





G. H. French 

able period of any portion of the year. 
The ground should be in a good state 
of cultivation, and such land as will 
raise good crops. of-corn or wheat. 
‘Any land may grow a peach tree, 
but very poor land will not grow the 
best peaches nor the most of theme 
to the tree. 

I prefer spring setting. The ground 
should be plowed and harrowed as 
for planting corn, and laid off with a 
Plow each way, the furrows about the 
distance apart the trees are to be sei, 
say 20 feet. If small one-year-old 
trees are used in setting there will 
not be much hole digging needed, 
but I believe it pays best to set two- 
year-old trees. In this case the holes 
for the trees at the intersection of the 
furrows should be large enough that 
the roots may be buried in a liberal 
supply of good soil. 

Before setting the trees I see to it 
that both root and top are properly 
trimmed, and this should be dore by 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.” 














HORTICULTURE 


one who knows the most about set- 
ting trees. I do not believe in cutting 
ml Sar roots, but most of the top 


Set the | trees as though you expect- 
ed them to live and grow. With the 
soil dry enough for planting corn, 
pack the dirt (the best to be had 
around the hole) firmly around the 
roots, so the air cannot circulate air 
currents around them and dry them 
out. Set the tree 2 to 3 inches lower 
in the ground than it was in the nurs- 
ery, and vertical. If set firmly in 
the ground, there will not be much 
leaning cf it afterward. Leave about 
an inch of loose dirt on top after the 


-hole is packed full. 


Peach trees, to do well, need culti- 
vation while young. If .a crop is 
raised the first year or two between 
the trees, I do not believe it should 
be corn. The trees will be too much 
shaded and the careless farm hand 
will bruise them in cultivating the corn. 
Cowpeas give an ideal crop for the 
orchard, as they not only produce a 
good crop of forage, but leave the 
land richer in nitrogen. 


Ohio State Corn Show Plans 


This year the corn n show will be held 
in combination with an apple show, 
both of which will occupy the fourth 
floor of the new Lazarus building at 
Columbus. These shows will be held 
in connection with the other agricul- 
tural events during the first two weeks 
in January. Corn for the show must 
reach Columbus not later than 5 p m 
Saturday, January 1. All exhibits wilt 
be placed and judged @uring the first 
week so that everything will be in 
readiness for the corn meetings that 
will be held January 10-11. These 
meetings will be held at the board of 
trade rooms, as will also those of the 
plant breeders’ association and the 
state farmers’ institutes. 

The corn will be judged by Prof E. 
G. Montgomery of Nebraska, who will 
also give a lecture on corn work at one 
of the sessions of the corn meeting. A 
commission, of . which Pres W. O. 
Thompson is chairman, will consider 
the best methods for improving the 
Ohio corn crop, both as regards qual- 
ity and quantity at one of the sessions. 
This discussion will follow the plan of 
the sessions of the country life com- 
mission as generally held throughout 
the country last year. A number of 
the committees of the corn association 
have been working hard all_ summer 
and will thave splendid reports to 
make. It is hoped that one of these 
committees will have on exhibition 
samples of corn grown in every coun- 
ty in the state. It is believed, and all 
signs indicate this view, that the corn 
meeting of this winter will be both 
larger and better than the splendid 
show of a year ago. 

Cranberries in Foreign Markets 

At this time when American cran- 
berry growers and dealers are inter- 
ested in an extension of the market 
for the American product the reports 
of the American consuls abroad on 
this subject are of especial interest. 
Reporting on the consumption of 
cranberries in London Consul-Gen 
John L. Griffiths states that through- 
out England the demand—has never 
been large. London is supplied with 
Cape Cod berries and the character of 
the demand depends largely upon the 
quantity of other cooking fruits on the 
market. The prevailing price is $2.07 
@2,92 a box*of 24 Ibs, Cranberries re- 
tail at. 16@20c p qt. Only a small 
percentage of the dealers believe that 
there is a growing demand for cran- 
berries on the English market. 

In France Consul-Gen Frank H. 
Mason reports that cranberries were 
introduced in Paris on a limited scale 
several years ago to meet the demand 
of the American colony. Importa- 
tions amount to only 50 or bbls 
évery season. 

Germany is quite a consumer of 
cranberries, according to the report of 
Consul-Gen Robert P. Skinner at 
Hamburg. He states that Scandina- 
via berries are imported into Ger- 
many to the extent of 10,000 tons an- 
nually. About eases come from 
Norway. American fruit, however, 
labors under the disadvantage of a 
duty of $1.19 p bb! of 120 Ibs. There 
is some domestic fruit, but it is not 
the same flavor and is treated differ- 
ently in the cooking from American 
cranberries. The retail price for 











_ American cranberries is 6@8c p liter. 


Hest job. Then you begin to know that qual! ty counts. 
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Investigate. Then Buy 

When a farmer contemplates buy 
ing a grain drill, he should, in hig 
own .behalf, investigate that imple< 
ment before he purchases. The bes# 
way to do is to write to the manu-< 
facturer for his catalogue, read it care« 
fully, and then go to the nearest re« 
tail implement dealer, and insist om 
seeing the drill before purchasing, 
That’s what The American Seeding« 
Machine Co., Incorporated, Spring- 
field, Ohio, wants the farmers to do 
regarding the old, time-tried drill, the 
Farmers’ Favorite. This drill 
been -on the market continuously for 
more than half a century, satisfying 
the most marticular farmers in eve 
section of the grain raising worl 
With it the user can sow any and 
every known seed from the smallest 
grass seeds to the largest beans. It 
will also handle successfully all 
known brands of commercial fertile 
lizers. It is sold under a fair and 
square liberal guarantee to do everye 
thing claimed for it. Write to the 
manufacturers for a copy of the 
Farmers’ Favorite catalogue, read it 
carefully, and go to your dealer and 
insist on seeing the drill. 


Gasolene Enginas’ 
Controlling Weeds Adjusting Plows 
Hired Help 
Costs Big Money 


Your land is high priced and hired help expSbsive. 





TREES THAT GROW .. 
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You can take pride in owning a John Deere — 
waalingy <= wt aggre 


“SCALECIDE” 


VE pees ews SAN JOSE BOALE and all 
bodied sucking inecete without ee one he 
a 4 a, more effective and than 
SE iS gue ay by simply adding Sater. 

hend for Bhoxlet, “Orchacd Insurance.” 
8. G. PRATT CO., 58 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


RAW FURS WANTED 


Skunk, Mink, BR Muskrat 
other furs are bringing by tory —t.. in New re 
the best market for you to ship to. 
Do You Want to Know 


;| “HOW TO GET MORE MONEY FOR YOUR RAW FURS?* 
: an Nea A atin tteate 3 


FN. MONJO, TCS SEharscny. 











| ; Package No. 37 
l Mention the package number sure, then 
you will get exactly the right stuff. 


IDEERE & COMPANY, MoL 
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oo ermy & Sons, Redwood, N.Y. best 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Company Men tu our adver. 
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ou M. F. PFAELZER & CO., 
Sell Your 6 E.12th St. (Desk 7), New York 














Cash For Skins 


TRAPP ERS | You get the t prices and the quickest returns when you ship 
\ your furs to sten. Coon, mink, skunk, muskrat, marten, fox, 
wolf, and other furs are valuable. We receive and sell more 
fore rect from trapping sections than any house in the world, 
The biggest A American and foreign buyers are represented at our 
regular s run into millions of dollars yearly. The flerce 
competition among buyers at our big sales enables us to get higher 
\ then anyone else. That's why we can send you the most 
» Big M for your furs, and send it eee % 


Whil rk the ng ite 
\ oney in Trapp sing slack: do some trapping: 3 
sre We fu va Traps, Ba 
ESS our Ne ares Sliae Pacts and vend nd fall aie 
'@ Be; sree 
. Guide, Fe im S i aey-anakineg opportuni 
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57 Eim Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis selling member of American Fur Exchange. 
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Every Up-To-Date Farmer 


Should Read Our Cement Book 
We Mail It Free 


If you are going to build or repair anything about your home or 
farm this year or next, you need our free book “‘C ete Construction 
About the Home and on the Farm.” = It will suggest hundreds of ways 
to use concrete—the best and most economical of building materials, 

Every progressive farmer should know about concrete; how to mix 
and place it properly and how to construct small buildings at the low- 
est cost. Our gives full particulars and explains how to go 
about the work. There are 168 pages and over 150 illustrations, dia- 
grams and plans. 


ATLAS Porters ecNCRETE 


Don’t take chances on the failure of your work by using poor 
cement; You can’t make good concrete out of cheap cement. 

ATLAS is the brand of which the United States Government pur- 
chased 4,500,000 barrels for the Panama.-Canal. The daily capacity 
of the ATLAS plants is over 50,000 barrels, the largest output 
in the world, yet every bag and barrel of ATLAS Cement is abso- 
lutely uniform in color, fineness and strength. There is only one 
guality of ATLAS manufactured—the best that can be made and the 
same for everybody. 

Ask your dealer for an ATLAS Farm Calendar 
for 1910. If he cannot supply you, write to 


The ATLAS Portland CEMENT Co. 
Dept. 28 30 Broad Street New York 


The Climax of 


Manure-Spreader Value— 
$8 50 Freight. Paid 


aumme §=Value boosted—price dropped—onthe ¢ Ky 
| 


spreader that has led them ail in i.e 4 ee 
quality for 17 years—that’s your opportunity this season. We jump years Eo * . $ 
d again, with 19 improved features—all found on no other spreader es 


made. Yet, with increased facilities and the largest output in the business, A 

we slash pricee while increasing values. Others have always imitated om 6 Sm 

the old famous “American” as closely as they dare—even imitated the name 7 %4 : . 
Detroit-American.” But don’t \ A 
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of our machines—that’s why we now call it 
be blinded by clairas—get the books and compare. Note our offers— 


30 Days’ Trial—Cash or Credit 


Get our proposition before you buy—see why others are getting excited, making * 
eatravagant promises and h on price, with little te say about construction. \ 


But do they even beat these prices with their makeshifts? We deliver to you, 4% re 
peolgnt prepaid, in Michigan, ; in Indiana or Ohio, $35.00; in Illinois, ws 
it a spreader could vea—- © a 








in in, Iowa, Mi ta or Missouri, $90.00; and these figures are for a 
spreader that is better than any one though’ be—the ; 


Detroit-Am 


Made in all sizes. More steel used than in 
any oteer spreader; cylinder all stcel; steel 
take and end gate; simplest h : 
made from seat; the only direct chain drive 
—no gears; lightest in draft—all together 
19 special features. 

Pree Books—The best published on value of man- 
ure; how to spread, etc., and how te at the 

on the right terns. Shows 


prices 
T 
prea mg ad Dise ant the finest — 
AMERICAN HARROW CO. 
1248 Hastings Street Detroit, Mich. 
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THE CROPS _ 
~ Refrigeration re on the Farm 


What are the possibilities of re- 
frigeration on the farm? This ques- 
tion suggested itself some time ago 
when. a successful New York poultry 
farmer stated he intended to have his 
own refrigerating plant. Cold storage 
by means of natural ice is, of 
course, utilized by every business- 
like farmer who has access to. ice- 
eutting waters; but refrigeration is 
largely a new field. Until recent 
years machinery for reducing the 
temperature of storage rooms has 
been on a large scale, making in- 
stallation expensive and the operation 
too burdensome for a farmer to at- 
tempt. 

Investigation of this prime factor in 
question of refrigeration, the price of 
the plant, led to some surprises in the 
matter of the . comparatively small 
machines now obtainable. These ma- 
chines are not yet so cheap that the 
owner of a 10 to 20-acre farm can 
afford to have dhe, but it seems they 
would be practicable for a large dairy 
farm or an extensive poultry estab- 
lishment. Where fruit is grown ex- 
tensively refrigeration should be 
within reach of two or three growers 
who might co-operate in the expense 
of installation and operation. ‘ 


Machinery Costs About $1400 


Starting out with the idea of ob- 
taining the cost of erecting and 
equipping a small refrigerating plant 
of about 5000 cubic feet capacity, 
This magazine communicated with 
numerous manufacturers. One _ of 
the detailed replies was received 
from a concern in New Brunswick, 
N J, which was as follows: 

“We submit you the following. esti- 
mate on a room containing 5000 cubic 
feet, whose dimensions would prob- 
ably be 25x20x10 feet in hight, tem- 
peratures 28 to 32 degrees, with ma- 
chine to be operated not to exceed 12 
hours out of each 24 during the hot- 
test Summer weather: . 

“One four-ton compresser fitted 
with our patented ammonia valves, 


fly wheel of the compresser 34 inches, 
face 6% inches; one double pipe con- 
denser, one ammonia, receiver, one 


oil separater, high and low pressure 
gauges and about 1200 feet of 1-inch 
direct expansion ammonia coils, with 
necessary number and size of brine 
storage tanks required to maintain 
the temperature during the time the 
machine was in-operation, all deliv- 
ered and erected for $1375. 


Cost of Operation 


“About S8-horse power would be 
required to operate this plant, and 
cost of operation depends upon the 
character of the power used; a crude 
oil engine would cost $8 to $9 a 
month, a gasoline engine $18 to $22 
a month, electrical power $26 to $30 








a month. These costs are approx- 
imate, as much will depend upon the 
frequency with which the door is 
opened and the temperatures of the 
products stored. The operation, how- 
ever, would be economical, since the 
doors would not be opened and closed 
as often as the doors of a meat cooler 
in a retail butcher shop. 

“The insulation of such a plant 
would depend upon material used. 
Superior to all is compressed cork, an 
interior finished with cement; then 
there is mineral wool in connection 
with boards and paper, granulated 
cork, with boards and paper, lith and 
hair felt. A safe calculation is 55 
cents per square foot for the cost of 
installation.”’ 

The same concern suggested that a 
two-ton machine, if operated 18 to 24 
hours, would cool the same _ sized 
room to the specified temperatures, 
but the cost of operation would be 
greater, as it would require the at- 
tention of a man at night. 

In York, Pa, an ice-making and 
refrigerating machinery concern gave 
ah estimate of $2500 for a refrig-+ 
erating plant of 5000 cubic feet 
capacity. This price included builid- 
ings, installation, machine and piping, 
all instatied ready to operate. Still 
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another concern, with a factory at 
New Haven, Ct, makes machinery for 
small refrigerating plants. In some 
instances these plants are auto- 
matically .operated; that is, the ma- 
chinery is set in motion by a ther- 
mostat. When the temperature has 
fallen to the desired degree the en- 
gine .i¢ automatically stopped. This 
obviates the necessity of an operator. 


Some of the Advantages 


To enumerate the advantages of 
refrigeration, by means of which any 
desired temperature can be obtained 
simply by having various compart- 
ments piped according to the require- 
ments, would require more space than 
can be devoted to this article. Re- 
cently one of the advantages was 
pointed out by a poultryman: It is 
known that poultry will take on 
flesh up to a certain point. Corn fed 
to them therafter adds nothing to 
their weight or value: Now it is his 
practice to kill his poultry when: the 
maximum weight is obtained. If 
there is not a good market at that 
time, he ‘puts the dressed fowls, tur- 
keys or other poultry into cold stor- 
age and keeps them until market 
conditions are favorable. Eggs put 
into cool storage immediately after 
they are gathered would~- sell to 
greater advantage than under the 
present lack of method. The possi- 
bilities of marketing fruit te greater 
advantage are also vast. 

For the small farmer commercial 
cold. storage housey offer rates on 
eggs and certain produce at less than 
he could operat2 a plant of his own. 
He must, however, leave his products 
in the warehouse for several months 
unless the market advances sharply. 
The initial cost of placing goods in 
storage is about one-third the total 
charge, and in-some cases fully one- 
half. With plants ef their own farm- 
ers would be under no expense ex- 
cepting the interest on their invest- 
ment whenever they desired to clear 
refrigerators of stocks, 


Question of Fire Insurance 


At the last annnal meeting of the 
International apple shippers’ assc&® 
ciation some complaint was voiced 
against commercial storage com- 
panies because, it was claimed, the 
policies ordinarily in use do not cever 
consequential loss; that is, perishable 
produce, damage by reason of the de- 
struction or disablement of the re- 
frigerating machinery, is not pro- 
tected under present policies. In 
other words, if fire destroys or dam- 
ages the refrigerating plant without 
touching the produce, there is no 
compensation for the owner ofthe 


goods stored, and only in eases of fire 
or boxed . 


destroying the barreled 
produce would the owner escape loss. 

-It is claimed in a letter by A. W. 
Damon, president of the Springfield 
fire and. marine insurance company, 
that the. insurance companies were 
misrepresented, in that only — half 
truths were told. He states that 
while “ordinary policies” cover only 
the buildings described in the pol- 
icies, the assured has his choice of a 
policy protecting him against loss in 
the building in which the goods were 
stored, or a policy insuring against 
loss occasioned by fire in another 
building containing the refrigerating 
plant. Policies covering “‘consequen- 
tial loss” bear a sticker setting forth 
the additional protection offered for 
an increase premium. 

Money Apples—Baldwins and Green- 
ings are the two most profitable ap- 
ples of western New York by reason 
of health, vigor and productiveness of 
the tree and the commercial value of 
the fruit. There are many other va- 
rieties that are profitable, but no other 
can be called unqualifiedly pre-emi- 
nent. Perhaps the Twenty Ounce 
might be named as a third. The tree 
is very productive of large, rather 
coarse fruit, and finds a ready sale at 
good prices, It is a variety that is 
being planted in increasing quantity. 
[W, T. Mann, Niagara County, N Y. 








Eloquent Listéners are always pop- 
ular. 
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~ WIRELESS 


TRANSMITS COLORS FEATURES EXx- 
PRESSION OF THE USERS WITH 
SAME FIDELITY THAT THE PHONE 


REPRODUCES THE HUMAN 





impulse, calls you to 
phone. 


tached to your phone 


he begins. 
‘* Indeed it will,’’ you answer. 


certainly will be perfect.’’ 


‘*I don’t quite hear you,’’ replies Mr. Myrick. ‘‘I 
guess this experimental wireless-mirror connection 
Let’s switch onto the regular 


doesn't work right yet. 
wired service."’ 
‘* Yes, I hear better. 


A New Cash Market 

‘* Let me ask if you have all the business 
you want. Do you wish to make more 
money ?"’ 

‘*Why, yes, how ?’’ you say, eagerly. 

‘*] mean this,’’ Editor Myrick responds; 
‘‘that a new market, a profitable cash mar- 
ket is now available for nearly all manu- 


‘ facturers and productions—even luxuries.’’ 


‘ 


‘* In South America ?’’ you ask, excitedly. 
‘*Right here at home,’’ the Editor de- 
clares, ‘‘among the thirty million folks 
upon our six million American farms. 
‘*Oh, we don’t sell to country people— 
farmers haven’t the money to buy our—’’ 
‘* Hold on there,”’ cuts in Editor Myrick, 
‘‘pardon me, but you don’t know what 
you're talking about, and / do. My periodi- 


cals reach nearly 4 

ene poset of - 

farm people. e 

have thousands of { 600Q000 
correspondents and 30000000 FARM 


agents. My editors 
and myself ae 
every state fre- | #2 
oui bine Ore 
personal touch with conditions.’’ 

‘*So that accounts for the accuracy of the 
American Agriculturist crop reports,’ you 
interrupt. 

Rule the World’s Markets 

‘Precisely. Our crop reports rule the 
markets of the world,’’ the Editor replies. 
‘Patten cleaned up $5,000,000 profits on 
wheat last summer by following Orange 
Judd reports, other parties lost millions by 
dependence upon govérnment reports. 
Leiter almost went broke a few years ago 
by following the government instead of our 
American Agriculturist reports. "” 

‘*Why, I'm tremendously impressed, 
Mr. Myrick, in what you ve Those are 
indeed great agricultural weekly magazines 
ef yours. Didn't they induce congress to 
establish agricultural experiment stations in 
each state; and rural free delivery of mails? 
Weren't they the father of the American 
sugar industry? Didn’t they’ thwart the 





sugar trust, secure the economic inde- 
producers and labor against tropical com- 
petition ? Weren't you the power behind 

. : . the Farmer’s Politi- 

“oy made all parties sit 

7 up and take notice? 

Isn't it the Ameri- 

Weeklies which so possess farmers’ confi- 

dence that Pt guarantee your readers satis- 

factory dealings with your advertisers, and 

amount they pay for anything advertised 
that geewee unsatisfactory ?”’ 

‘ That’s fighi,"’ replies Editor Myrick, 
by our clients (readers, subscribers, adver- 
tisers) as we would that they should do to 
us has developed between all a perfect 


pendence of Cuba and protect domestic 

cal League, that 

“The Bond of Confidence” § 1, Agriculturist 

refund to your subscribers the _ full 

in apleased voice. ‘‘Long years of doing 
bond of confidence."’ 


VIBRANT ring, tingling with anew 


Putting receiver to your 
ear, you are amazed to find at- 


which reveals Herbert Myrick, 
the editor and publisher, just as 
your visage is likewise mirrored to 
him. ‘‘Say, won’t it be great when 
this new French system of telephony is introduced ?’’ 


‘Wireless phones, 


the telautograph to take down the message if no one 
is at the other end to receive it, and the phone mirror 


What is it, Mr. Myrick ?’" 








ADVERTISEMENT 


VOICE. 





your own 


a mirror 














_ “Well, now can’t you tell me confiden- 
tially what u think of the business outlook, 


Mr. My 
Portent of the Golden Flood 


‘*Back of everything is the unprece- 
dented flood of gold. is past year (1909) 
the world has produced $450, 000, 000 of gold 
or four times the annual average, 1860-90, 
All the gold that poured into Spain from the 
New World, the unlimited wealth of the 
Indies that enriched England, all the pre- 
cious metal! that flowed out of California in 
’49, are not a circumstance to the present 
golden flood. And it will continue.”’ 

; Py This means years of good times, doesn't 
it?*’ 

**Prosperity! Along with increasing 
population and a fixed supply of land, it 
accounts for this equally amazing fact: 
That while prices of labor and of com- 
modities have been advancing, increase in 
values of land and its ? cage cam has been still 
greater. For years the American farmer 
has been getting relatively higher prices for 
what he had to sell, but only recently has 
he had to bay more for what he had to buy. 
Result: farmers today possess more 
wealth, have more cash, owe less, know 
more, want more, than ever before."’ 

‘Why, this is tremendously important, ’* 
you cut in over the wire. ‘‘ Just what do you 
mean + Se farmer's wanting more, Mr. 


Myrick 
The New Farmer 

** Now look here, my dear sir,’’ the Editor 
replies earnestly, ‘‘grasp this fact: The 
farmer's family has economized for genera- 
tions. Hence, therefore, now the 
farmer has the price, his folks want, need 
and are to have, relatively, much 
more than the town or city family."’ 

**Say, but how true that is! I’m aston- 
ished that manufacturers, bankers, business 
men, haven't realized this situation any 
better than I did.’’ 

‘*Some are ‘on,’ all right,’’ Mr. Myrick 
comments heartily. ‘‘More automobiles 
were sold to western farmers in 1909 than 
to any other class."’ 

Farmers Living Like Aristocrats 

** Automobiles ! —farmers ?"’ 

_ “*Yes, indeed!*’ says the Editor laugh- 
ingly. ‘‘ Why, a little county fair in Kansas 
advertised a combination horse and motor 
race—sixty cars and one old nag entered. 
One littie town, Oneida, South Dakota, with 
200 population, about 40 families, has 16 
automobiles. The farmer's boys and girls 
are going to college, his wife and sister 
dress stylishly, the old man himself wears 
tailor-made clothes. His house is be- 
ing equipped with carpets and rugs, musical 
vo books and pictures, automatic 
heating lighting, hot and cold water, 
other household conveniences. Machinery 
that will save labor on the farm is in great 

fine breeding stock, better seeds 
and plants, more scientific methods, co- 





operative marketing of produce. Farmers 
are becoming the landed aristocracy.’’ 

‘*How astonishing! Is it so all over the 
country ?”’ 

** Relatively, yes,’’ replies Mr. Myrick, 
‘*Western farms have doubled in value 
within a few years. Eastern farms are also 
advancing, so are southern lands."’ 

** Why isn’t land a good purchase, then?"’ 

“It is, especially if you're going to live 
on the land and work it,’’ Mr. Myrick re- 
sponds enthusiastically. ‘‘It's ¢ke place to 
rear a family, The rural school, combined 
with the family-farm and shop, is ¢Ae train- 
ing for youth. The automobile, good roads, 
social organizations, mail delivery, the 
motor post coach to supplement electric 
railways—farm life is indeed bright. Why, 
you’d be surprised at the extent to which 
old or poor farm buildings are being re- 
paired or replaced by new."’ 

‘*I catch the idea,’’ you cry back, ‘‘There 
is a great market among farmers at present, 
and it is expanding. Tell me how best to 
get into this market."’ 


How to Reach Rural Markets 


‘It’s easy enough when you know how,”’ 
the Editor and publisher assures. ‘‘ Tel! 
me what you make or’ sell, how your busi- 
ness is conducted, your capacity for produc- 
tion, your ability to meet the increased 
demand we can create for your goods. 
Above all, are your 
goods right, are 
your prices right, 
are your methods 
right, will you guar- 
antee satisfaction to 
any of our millions 
of clients whom we 
may induce to pat- 
ronize you?”’ 

**Oh, I can easily 





The New Farmer 


satisfy your periodicals perfectly on all such 


points. 

‘Well, then, write me fully,’’ 
Herbert Myrick’s reply. 

“* Does this obligate me in any way?’ 

‘*Not a bit of it. I will lay your proposi- 
tion before our editorial, promotion, com- 
mercial and publicity departments. We will 
have conferences over it, at our Chicago, 
New York and Springfield offices. If you 
have an advertising agent, manager of pro- 
motion or other experts, we will co-operate 
with them. Finally a plan will be evolved 
that will put your sales just where you want 
them,”’ 

*‘No matter what it costs, if it pays,’ 
you exclaim. 


Profits Insured by Right Methods 
‘*That is exactly our basis,'’ declares the 
Editor. ‘‘We make our plan pay. One 
firm began by spending ); now they 
have a 000 contract with us."" 
‘Ah, but the rub comes.in knowing how 
to advertise. in just the right way."’ 


indispensable. * Mr Myrick responds. “Our 


cemes 


’ 


COMMERCIAL. AGRICULTURE 





a year. 


smn 





clients spend much larger amounts with us 
year after year. Why? Because it pays 
them to doso. Proof of circulation? Cer- 
tainly—books open to all, maps showing 
somber of subscribers in each state, rates 
and estimates. The most substantial proof 
lies in our mighty building — reinforced 
concrete, fireproof,imperishable. See pic- 
ture of it above. Just awarded national! 
rize as best office structure in concrete. 
ts eight acres of floors and 5,000,000 cubic 
feet of space can accommodate 5,000 work- 
ers, none too much for the largest publish- 
ing plant of the kind. Quite a contrast to 
the Colorado shack in which | learned the 
printer's trade."’ 


Admirable Results 

‘Such facts speak for themselves, si. 
Now tell me more about your publications, 
Mr. Myrick."’ 

“If you wish the better class of farm and ru- 
ral-family trade throughout the United States, 
our plan would involve publicity in all our 
whole combination of periodicals which reach 
this vast constituency. This great combination 
includes the weekly magazines published by 


|Orange Judd Company—American Agricuite- 


rist, published at New York, for the Middle 
States and the South; Orange Judd Farmer, 
published at Chicago, for the West, North- 
west, Intermountain and Coast States; The 
New England Homestead, published at 
Springfield, Mass., powertns the East. Also 
the twice-a-month Farm and Heme, published 
by the Phelps Publishing Company—Eastern 
edition from Springfield, ass., Western 
edition from Chicage. If you desire to reach 
only a certain territory, use such ef our com- 
bined periodicals as cover it. If your appeal 
is to the better class homes in towns and cities, 
use our monthly Good Housekeeping Magea- 
zine.’’ Our little monthly Popular Fashioas 
is a wonder, with half a million circulation. 
“Why, I have known your publications for 


My wife ties to your Good Housekeeping age 
zine as the very best Everyone knows the 


old reliable American Agriculturist, the name of 


the late Orange Judd is a household word, and 


wherever I go in the country I find Farm and 
ome.” 
“What is the subscription price?"’ 


“A dollar will bring any one of the Weeklies for 
Fifty cents pays for Farm and Home's 
24 numbers, 35 cents pays for Popular Fashions 
11 numbers, while Good Housekeeping advances 
to $1.25 on February 1.” 

“Put me down for American Agriculturist, Mr. 
Myrick. I'l mail you $1 today No we 
your papers get so close to the people! No wom. 
der they pay adver- 
tisers. I shall at 
once take up with my 
own concern your idea 
of getting alter the 
new country trade, and 
will write you fully to- 
day with reference to 
our own proposition.” 

< address Her- 
bert Myrick, President 

Judd Co., 439 

Lafayette Street, New 
York, Good bye, sir 

“Good bye, 3 My- 


rick, call again 
Thank you, I will,” 
he replies significantly. 








ing business— quite a 
trast to our gigantic 
ing shown at top of 
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See Portable Hog House 


J. B. BRIDGMAN, MISSOURI 


The pertable hog house is coming 
fnte very great favor in many sec- 
tions, especially in disease-infected 


@istricts. They are of various forms 


. and sizes, some with floors, some with- 
out. The accompanying illustration 
shows one of these houses that seems 
well adapted to almost any climate. 
‘As it is not necessary to build this 
house over 5 feet high, they are less 
expensive to build than almost any 
other portable house. 

The floor should be 8 to 10 feet 
square, built on skids or runners. The 
writer prefers a good tight floor. The 
top is left open about 2 inches, and 
capped with a saddle, formed of two 
pieces of 1x6 boards for ventilation. 
The front door is cut 1 inch short, 
and swung from the-top. It swings 
both ways, and may be opened from 
either side by the hogs. A small 
window is placed above the door, and 
swung from the top; it opens out to 
keep out rain or snow. 

A large door is formed on one side, 
as shown, and should extend to within 
about 12 inches of the tep of the 


house. The top of this door extends 








The Portable Hog House 


wp under the upper boards 3 inches 
when closed, and the sides close 
against the two flanges shown. This 
excludes all wind and rain. The door 
fs raised and ield in place by the 
gmall rods during warm weather; 
aiso for cleaning and bedding down. 
The house should be built of good, 
sound matched lumber, and _ well 
painted; or, if desired, it may be built 
of stock boards and covered with some 
good brand or roofmg felt. Several of 
these houses have been in use on a 
large hog farm in eastern Missouri 
during the past two seasons, and the 
owner will this season build 25 or 3 
more of them. 





Gasoline and Electricity on Farme 


Mas W. E. HOLBEN, ILLINOIS 





I shall endeavor to explain how I 
use electricity, which makes my work 
easy and farm life a pleasure, and 
how my husband is using a gasoline 
engine with great results. While he 
fis doing work elsewhere he can have 
his engine pumping water and charg- 
ing a storage battery. He shells his 
corn and is in a position to haul at 
any time. 
for, someone to come into the neigh- 
borhood with a sheller, and then take 
his turn. He grinds his own corn, 
therefore has the choice of feeding in 
the ear or ground. 

At husking time his corn is ele- 
vated into the cribs, again saving 
labor and time for all concerned. At 
threshing time he elevates the small 
grain into bins which are overhead. 
Being built this way, he has not only 
economized in space, but again made 
a hard task easy, for when delivering 
to market ‘he drives under a chute 
and in a very short time is loaded and 
is well on his way to town. 

He has other things which he runs 
with the engine, a dynamo being one. 
With it he charges his storage bat- 
tery, from which we get our current 
for our lights, about 150 in all. We 
have them in the house, tenant house, 
barn, eribs, etc. It is a great con- 
venience to have lights all over the 
house or barn with merely the turn 
of a switeh. Think of unicading corn 
by electric lights, instead of the dim 
old lantern. Old Jersey’s corn looks 
bigger and lasts better than in olden 

- times, and she never has to be pun- 
. ished for kicking the light over. 


He does not have to wait- 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


The storage battery, when given a 
full charge, will last a week on an 
average. My husband being his own 
machinist and electrician we can do 
this at a very moderate cost. I have 
@ motor for my . sewing machine, 
which is indeed fine. It works per- 
fectly and is very easily operated. I 
press on the pedal and this turns on 
the current, runs the machine as long 
as desired, I release the pressure and 
it stops at once. By a clever little ar- 
rangement which Mr Holben studied 
out and put into use, the current is 
also broken when the foot is released. 
Speed is regulated by more or less 
pressure with the foot. 

We have an electric fan. I now 
have an order placed for a motor 


which I will use to run my washing” 


machine, wringer, churn and cream 
separator. I prefer the motor rather 
than running them direct from the 
engine, which, being ten-horse power, 
would result in a lot of wasted power. 
We are now considering the vacuum 
cleaner proposition. In the use of a 
vacuum house cleaner we have ad- 
vantage over people who live in 
small towns, as they are often with- 
out a day current. 

My husband finds the electric cur- 
rent of much value to him in the 
use of his electric vulcanizer when 
repairs are needed on his automobile 
tires. 


Feasting Prekinan Selvedl 


FRANK R. MILLER, FAIRFIELD COUNTY, 0 








Fencing is a subject with which 
every farmer has more or less to do, 
and one upon which, I am aware, 
much has been said; but I hope to be 
helpful to someone, and if so shall 
feel well repaid. When shal! I cut my 
posts? How shall I set them? What 
fencing shall I use, are the questions 
which cover the ground like mud, 
Traveling through the country one 
sees all sorts of fences. Farms would 
be more attractive in some places 
were there no fences at all. 

Bad fences are a source of much 
trouble, while good ones have the 
reputation of making good neighbors. 
This in itself should be a reason why 
we should lock well to our fences and 
keep them in order. There are very 
many exceptions, but the fact re- 
mains that many of the farm  op- 
erations depend. quite largely upon 
proper fencing. And the tack of it 


farmer, or the farmer. 


on uneven ground, 

The fence chosen by the 
farmer seems to -be the woven wire, 
with or without barbed wire. 
many points that recommend 
does not blow over. 
little space. It harbors no briare 
weeds. It requires fewer posta. It 
can be moved very quickly if desired, 
and a large amount may be erected in 
a day, depending upon the lay of the 
ground. An ideal fence should have 
these three points: It should be made 
of wire of good quality, tough and 
strong, so as to hold the crimp or coil. 
It should have enough crimp or coil 
so as to adapt itself easily to uneven 
ground. The stays should be so they 
may be slipped on the horizontals. The 
reason I give this last point is that in 
a slack wire the stay may be pulled 
out, otherwise it will be impossible 
to make a perfect job. 

My advice is, do not set an end post 
until you have made up your mind to 
do it right. Next in order are the 
tools to put up the fence. Without 
good tools you are apt to botch the 
job. Have a gus pipe with hooks. as 
shown in accompanying illustration. 
To this you may hitch a horse or 
fasten to the back of a@ wagon or 
buggy. 

If the ground is clear of snags er 
stumps I prefer to pull on the ground 
till the fence comes up to place. Catch 
hold of the fence, pull it away from 
posts several times and let it fly back, 
this will distribute the tension alike 
to all parts, 

If pulling over snags or hills, make 
an X out of boards as high as the 


fence, putting an X at each high place. — 


Slant the X’s back so that when the 
fence comes tight your X’s will be 
straight and hold the fence up te the 
posts. When crossing low places pull 
straight across, allowing some for pull- 
ing down, which may be done by 
weighting, or a small block and tack’; 
if you can find a goor root to which to 
hitch. Abrupt banks should be shov- 
eled off. Always put a post at the 
highest and lowest points, anchoring 
the low ones. If you have hardwood 








SLED FOR UNROLLING BARB WIRE 
HANDY DEVICES FOR USE IN FENCING 


In this drawing, the gas pipe hook for unrolling the fences may be 
made of one continuous piece of five-eighth-inch round wire sharpened, 


with a thread and nut to hold the wheel on. 
At the right is shown a screw piece which fits in and hitches on 


wheel. 


The wheel may be a pulley 


to the hooks behind the wagon, buggy, or horse. The other two draw- 
ings are self-explanatory. The gas pipe hook shown at the top is slipped 
through the roll of barbed wire for unwinding. 


may be an index to the character of 
the man, and also indication of the 
manner of his directing his farm 
operations. The kinds tn general use 
today are the barbed wire, woven 
wire and the different wire fences to 
be made on the ground. Barbed wire 
has been used extensively, but it is 
no doubt nearing the end of its serv- 
ice, since at the present time the 
woven wire, alone or in combination 
with the barbed wire, is coming more 
into use. 

In the purchase of wire fencing 
three things should be kept in mind: 
How much does it weigh to the rod, 
what is the quality of the wire, and is 
it well galvanized? To the small 


posts, grease your staples to save time 
and thumbs. The sled for unrolling 
barb wire is very useful. 





In Making First-Class Butter it is 
necessary to have the cream skimmed 
on time and kept well stirred until 
the churning is begun. It must not 
stand too long before churning. After 
the butter. forms, salt must be worked 
in carefully. We make about 30 
pounds a week and use 1% teaspoon- 
fuls of vegetable butter coloring to 
this amount. The butter is sold toe 
regular customers, thus commanding 
the best market price and saving 
time in delivery.—{Mrs James Aader- 
son, Allegany County; Md. 


It takes up very. 


. 





To characterize all farm help as 
“scum of the earth” is unjust to just 
a few. Once it would have been an 
imsult to a very large class of peo- 
ple. Facts are, relative to this local- 


cae individuals among 
lists of farm help are few and far 
between. 


Within the past few years I have 
been assisted by several very worthy 
and faithful young men. | have kept. 
such men from one to seven years. 
Some have left me to engage in busi- 
ness of their own; others have simply 

: »“If I could afford te work on 
a farm I would stay here, but remu- 
neration and hours are much more 
desirable in other places.’’ Present 
experience is that I have ceased en- 
tirely to employ help, except in a cas- 
ual way. 

My last man. stayed three years at 

per year, with board and wash- 
ing. Though not in the bargain, find- 
ing him an entirely reliable man 
and capable, I placed at his disposal 
the free use of horses and carriages 
when he had occasion te use them. 
He never abused the privilege, and 
left his position as welcome to all his 
privileges as at any time in his career. 

Now someone says: ‘That’s the 
way to use a man; that’s what keeps 
men on the farm.” Well, perhaps it 
keeps men on the farm, but this 
man’s last words on leaving were: 
“IT know it is more than you can -af- 
ford to do.” I felt the truth of his 
assertion, but felt satisfaction in the 
relief it had been to me to know @ 
man, and to be relieved from anxiety 
lest an employee do some mean, ex- 
pensive thing. 

This is one man.. 
period I knew of 
would gladly accept the job and 
terms—except on their side. When 
Mr K. drove te church or to a re- 
spectable. entertainment, these other 
men would drive down to the saloon 
“to see the boys,” or to some low 
resort, and come home drunk, with 
a buggy broken and a horse ruined. 

Now here are the two extremes of 
the facts as they are here today, with 
the «further fact that for évery one 
like Mr K. there are 500 to 1000 like 
the other set. Then one is not so far 
wrong when he says: “The average 
farm help is the very scum of the 
earth.” 


During the same 
very many who 


Reasons for Poor Help 


What are the reasons? Simply that 
the best men are mostly working in 
the factory and commercial! lines of 

iness, while the drunks, bums and 
incompetents drift out to the farm 
semi-occasionally to earn the price of 
a plug of tobacco and a drink of 


whiskey. ; 
Why do the best men shy at the 
farm? Some ingenuous writers tell 


us opportunities and possible savings 
on the farm are superior and success 
more often achieved. Yet these men 
themselves say to me: “Your hours 
are too long; chores after the regu- 
lar ten hours; no time to read or 
recreate; and then you cannot afford 
to pay me the wages I can command 
elsewhere. My labor will not produce 
it on the farm and I know it as well 
as you.’ Several most excellent em- 
Ployees have said this to~ me, and 


I indorse their opinion pretty much ~ 


in full. 
Remedies 


Anything that wil! make living and 
working on the farm and in the coun- 
try schoolroom as attractive and 
well remunerated as in other lines 
of work. Foremost among these 
might be a generally adopted plan by 
farmers everywhere to spend about 
six hours per day instead of ten in 
actual field labor and the rest of the 
day in making repairs and improve- 
ments upon the property. By paying 
less heed to the great efforts of jour- 
nalists and politicians to impress you 
that the tarmer is receiving vast 
quantities of money in the aggregate, 
and more to your own private infor- 
mation; that the farmer receives leas§ 
for his actual toll and inconvenience 
of any profession or business in the 

. That he alone among meg 
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The Farmer and the Meat Prices 
The @epartment of agriculture has 
been making specia! investigation rel- 
ative te prices of meat, and in its 
annual report published December 1, 
1909, See Wilson draws some inter- 
esting deductions. The investigation 
as carried on covered 50 cities in all 
parts of the country. Some of the 
points brought out by Sec Wilson fol- 
low: 

In the 530 cities for which reports 
were received, the average gross 
profit in selling beef, that is, the to- 
tal retail cost charged to consumers 
above the wholesale cost paid by the 
retailers, is 38%. In nearly half of 
these % cities, this gross profit 
Ttanged frem 41 to 50%, and more. 
The average meat consumption of the 
United States has long been declin- 
ing. High-water mark in beef ex- 
ports was in 1996; in 1909 they were 
only 57% ef the earlier year named. 
Seyenty years ago per capita con- 
sumption ef meat was about one-half 


of the national dietary. Now it is 
little less than one-third. 
The ftarmer has received some 


share of higher beef prices with re- 
spect to eorn as a factor of beef mak- 
ing, but has failed to do so with re- 
gard to the raw animal. The aver- 
age price of fresh beef, as sold in 
New York by one of the large pack- 
ing houses, is between 7 and 8 cents 
@ pound for the ten years ending 


1909. The price was 8% cents in 
1902, 7 cents in 1905, 8% cents in 
1908. 


It is apparent that during the last 
three years the price of corn has 
been too high for the price of hogs. 
In the upward movement of beef 
Prices, the farmer, has not shared 
equally with packer, wholesaler or 
retail dealer. His raw cattle are 


COMMERCIAL. 


per unit at a faster rate than all 
modities have increased. 


Geoulag Dasund Ger Few 


Within the very short period of five 
years the demand for fur skins+ has 
increased phenomenally. Fur _ coats 
are no longer a luxury for the wéalthy 
alone. Those of moderate means are 
able to afford the comforts of furs if 
they so desire. One reason for this is 
the improved methods in manufacture 
of fur clothing, and another is the ’act 
that skins that in former years were 
used only on a limited scale are aow 
employed extensively in the manufac- 
ture of various garments. The process 
of dyeing and blending of skins, which 
covers up a multitude of defects, has 
made great progress. 

This increased demand for furs has 
caused some of the choice varieties to 
advance sharply. The fall of 1909 
opened with a material advance in 
prices, but it is believed now that this 
year the trapping will be ample for 
the seagon’s needs. Among the furs 
which are in special favor this year 
are mink, skunk and mugkrat, among 
the lower priced skins; and silver fox, 
marten ind Ivnx among those in de- 
mand by the more fashionable. Skunk 
skin has been in good demand since 
the very opening of the season. It has 
been used extensively abroad as a 
trimming. Manufacturers confidently 
expect that theree will be an _ in- 
creased demand next year for skunk, 
not only abroad but at home. 

There is also a good demand for 
red fox. These skins are dyed and 
used extensively. Recent experiments 








AGRICULTURE 


have been made by dyers with cross fox 
and some results obtained. 

of white fox is very 
limited. 


The prevailing prices for large No 1 
skins in New York 4 are as follews: 


Northern badger southern $i, 
black and brown northern bear $2 
central 8 southern $15, western 


beaver $7.50, eastern and cen 

civet cat 50 cents, northern wildcat 
cents, southern 75 cents, dark cross 
fox $20, pale $10, northern and cen- 
tral gray fox $1.35, southern $1.20, 
northern red fox $7 to $7.50, southern 
and central $4 to $5, lynx, $25 for 
northwestern, $22 for northern and 
eastern, Canadian marten for 
dark, $6 for pale, muskrat 42 to 30 
cents, mink $2.50 to $8, according to 
territory; central opossum 65 cents, 
southern 55 cents, otter $8 to $15, ac- 
cording to territory; raccoon 75 cents 
to $2.25, skunk $1.25 to $3.50, white 
weasel 75 cents, stained 5 to 25 cents, 
timber wolf $4.50 for northern, $3.50 
for western, $1 for southern, wolver- 
inee$6 to $8, rabbit skins 1 cént each. 


Denatured Alcohol Problems—The 
profitable utilization of waste mate- 
rials of the farm in the manufacture 
of denatured alcohol calls for special 
skill, said Sec Wilson in his 1909 re- 
port. Its manufacture in a small way 
in this country will require the in- 
struction of a large number of young 
men in the art of fermentation and 
distillation. A year ago an experi- 
mental school was organized by the 
government for instruction in the art 
of making denatured aicohoe! This 
was conducted for two months with 





lectures and practical demonstra- 
tions; the latter in connection with 
the operation of a well appointed dis- 
tilery set upon the premises of the 
bureau of chemistry. The materials 
tested included molasses, apples, 
small grain, corn, watermelons and 
potatoes. Definite conclusions have 


not yet ‘been reached. 
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15 Cents a Rad 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 1%¢ for 
S-inch ; 18¢ for 31-inch; 23 1- 
for St-inch; Ste for a 474inch 
Fence. Winch Poultry 
Fence 83. Lowest prices ever 


made. Sold on SO dove tte’ 
Catalog free. W rite for it today. 
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Friends—Tell Me 
Your Power Needs 


AVE from $50 to 
2 to 22 horsepowe 


them out 


actual shep cost. 


in on @ wholesale deal of this kind. 


much, and let him be the judge. 





Sell yeur poorest 
horse and bay a 


Galloway 


Keep the $100 That I Save You at Home in Your 
Own Pecket—That’s As Near Home As You Gan Get. 


$300 by buying your gasoline engine of 8 
r from a Pate $s ine factory. fate desler, 

P sgersd and catalogue-house profit. No such offer as I make 
on class of engine I sell has ever been made before in all 
Gasolime Engine history. Here is the secret and reason: I turn 
alike by the thousands in my enormous modern ‘ 
factory, equipped with automatic machinery. Come to Waterloo and see it. 
I sell them direct to you for less money than some factories can make them at 
I make so many. All you pay me for is actual raw material, 
labor amd one small profit (and I buy my material in enormous quantities). 

Asybedy can afford and might just as wel] have a high-grade engine when he can get : 
I’m doing something that never was done before. 
Think ef it! A price to you that is lower than middlemen can buy similar engines for, in 
carload lets for spot cash. An engine that is made so good in the factory that I will send 
it out amywhere in the U. S. without an expert to any inexperienced users, on 30 
free trial, to test against any engine made, of similar horsepower that sells for twice as 


engine 


5-H.P. MGW 
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Send Me 


This Cut-Price 


Free Book Coupon and 


Save $50 
to $300 
on Your 
Engine. 





ffs 


days’ 


‘. 
Feed 
. ete. 

alloway furnishes the 


Howay's outfit and de- 


vex 
4 
; 


Weeod—See 
the right. 


+ 


The Wittiam Galloway Co., of America 
c 


635 Galloway Station, Waterloo, ia. 


Send me your Free Book on Galloway Gasoline 
Engines—also lowest factory-price proposition. 


et Peee 
aan PO, 


"iff 
a 


WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. 
$3,500,000 





My prices for any horse- 
power en you want 
a. "way — 
else’s—and you 
bighest evi Galle 

actin. 


way 


2-Horse-s 
power 
Galloway 
Gasoline 


Engine 
$ 59 -50 


I know that it pays best to 




















have a wer engine on Fa 
place—but if you want a horsepower I will 
you the power engine in 


orld today, and you are the judge on 
my 30 days’ free trial. 


ENGINES “==: 


Direct to You on 30 Days’ Free Trial 
How Galloway Engines Save and Make You Money-—Thelr Uses. 


9. Pumping—-Vower instead “heck work” oF 
the windmi!!-—oo matter your water comes 


from, you will thank Galloway for this 
10. Spraying Machines—Chea 


of 


suggestion. 
pest, handiest. way te 


Ways explained on pages 10 and 
Free Gasoline 


run. 
tl. Many Other 
li and all through 
Book - lo 
way. TS that righ ’ 
hundreds of f{lustrations from farms 
Write teday 
12. Grinding—Are you paying toll te some other 
man? Why net buy a Galloway and grind all your 
own feed? You'll be astonished te ste how much 


you have been ng. 
‘That's the best use rou can make 


Write 6 
of your time i now. while i's on your mind. 


2 ANE ENGINE BOOK. Write tor 
nd Best FREP GASOLE r= peek i aS! 


Seng are erap Rreine ee, owr coer aming he HS 
THE 


before ; 


valuahie information 
farm. Write me—- WM. GALLOWAY, 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY of AMERICA 
‘ $3.500,000.00. 635 Galloway Station, Watertoo, towa. 
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REMITTANCES “should “be 
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or express money , & . 

by’ vezuint maf” Bontage, stamps will be accepted 

fered. Money “orders, chicks ‘and. drafts” should 
"Addivess, ‘orders to. any of our afices low, but to 


avoid delay send to the one nea: 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Myrick Building 
_ SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
NEW YORE » CHICAGO 
49 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 


NEW YORK, DEC 18, 1909 
Dairymen’s Leagues 


Better prices for milk are in the air. 
They will obtain at an early date if 
dairymen will withdraw from their 
old-time isolation and stand as a unit. 
In other words, the producers of milk 
must organize; and the tighter they 
stick together, the better. Why not? 
Doesn't everybody else do it? Out- 
side of the special farming lines every- 
thing is organized. Even the labor 
man. See how they decreased their 
hours, increased their wages, received 
more humane consideration; and all 
since they agreed to work as one united 
whole. 

Thirty years ago dairy farmers se- 
eured better prices for milk than to- 
day. During this period of time every- 
thing has advanced in cost; 
taxes, clothing, cattle feeds, living ex- 
penses. And the price of milk has 
zone down. And the hours of work 
have continued the same, in many in- 
stances have increased. Isn't it time 
to introduce a few changes in the 
milk traffic to correct some of these 
discrepancies, some of these in- 
justices? Wethink so. Therefore, we 
say support the dairymen’s league. 
Join this league at once. Give it your 
hest thought, your warmest. en- 
thusiasm. 

And all this means that branches 
should be established in every dairy 
district. Not a year hence, but next 
week, today, if possible. It means that 
every man who sells milk ought to 
stand squarely with his fellow workers 
and organize plans that will secure an 
equitable price of milk and sustain 
that price. It means that the supply 
will be regulated so as to articulate 
with the demand. And in case the 
supply outstrips demand, then the 
surplus is to go into butter and cheese. 
‘The butter and cheese factories are, 
therefore, to be kept in commission, 
to be In operation at all times. 

The teague will attend to this mat- 














. ter. 


' operation, once 


labor,. 


EDITORIAL 


Give it power, backed up with 
proper regulations and faithful of- 
ficers, and it will handle the situation 
and control the traffic. The details of 
the - league is under 
headway, will quickly present them- 
selves, and the battle will be won. The 


‘ key to the solution lies in individual 


support. Will you join? Will you do 
your part? 

What is said here is as applicable 
to other cities as to New York. Every 
city or town has its traffic in milk. In 
every case the traffic should be or- 
ganized and controlled at the pro- 
ducing end. Lvery city or town should 
have its dairymen’s league. That is, 
if living wages are to be secured by 
the men who produce the milk. We 
beHeve the time has come for these 
individual leagues. Has the yoke be- 
come heuvy enough to incite your 
anger to cause you to take up arms in 
your own defense? 


It’s Up to You 


Do you really want the mountain 
forests saved? It has been rumored 
that President Taft declined to rec- 
ommend the White mountain and 
Appalachian national forests in his 
annual message, but that he has ren- 
dered support to Speaker Cannon’s 
contention that they are expensive. 
If this attitude of the president is 
true, it is unquestionably because the 
demand for this measure has not 
been made sufficiently clear. It is a 
matter for the people of the immeé- 
diate districts affected. 

American Agriculturist has urged 








readers to make it their  per- 
sonal business to write to  repre- 
sentatives in congress urging the 


Passage of the White mountain and 
southern Appalachian national for- 
ést bills. Even at the risk of be- 


‘ing charged with crying, “Wolf, wolf!” 


we once more urge this action on the 
part of every farmer, manufacturer 
and business man who has his own 
welfare and the welfare of the coun- 
try at heart, to demand of congress 
by personal letter some action to pro- 
tect the watersheds. 

Write your congressman today. If 
we fail to secure these national for- 
ests don’t kick when the pinch comes 
—unless you have done your individ- 
ual share. It’s up to you, personally. 
What are you going to do about ft? 

Packing House Profits 

The packing houses stand between 
producers and consumers. Their 
managers are the real arbiters of meat 
prices. They buy live animals, paying 
such prices as they think wise, and 
sell meat products, charging as much 
as the market will stand. The differ- 
ence resulting is profit on the business. 
The two kinds of products should 
move up or down, as supply and de- 
mand decree. But do they? Have 
prices for live animals kept pace with 
meat products in the upward move- 
ment? Do hogs and cattle on the 
farm and in the stock yards, ineface 
of the prices for all kinds of meat, 
bring as much as they ought to bring? 
These questions are pertinent, not- 
withstanding the fact that the re- 
tailers of meat too often demand out? 
rageous profits, according to Secretary 
Wilson’s last report. 

A bit of illumination on this sub- 
ject has been shown by a recent oc- 
currence in Wall street. It all hap- 
pened in this way. It seems that the 
Armour packing company wanted. its 
bonds placed in the New York’ stock 
exchange’s regular list. In order to do 
this, however, it was necessary for 
the packing company to prove its 
case by showing the extent of its busi- 
ness and its financial standing. This 
was done in a circular of information, 
as the college professors say. This 
document shows the capital of the 
Armour plant to be $20,000,000, with 
net receipts for the year ending in 
October $10,582,904, After deducting 
from this sum interest on bonds, the 
taxes and administrative. expenses, a 
surplus of $7,127,925 was left, or a 
profit of nearly 36%. In view -of the 
fact that doubtless more or less of 














Armour’s capital stock is good will or 
water, or other intangibles, isn’t an 
annual profit of 36% rather large? 
Doesn't this suggest that- either beef, 
pork or mutton cost the consumer too 
much, \or that they bring the farmer 
too little? Isn’t this conclusive proof 
again that the packers are not 
“totin’ fair” with the stock raisers? 





Some of the newspapers think the 
country is threatened with the great- 
est railroad strike in its 
Get Busy history. Taking form last 
month in the roads run- 
ning west from St Paul, the unrest 
increases with hints of a walk-out on 
the part of many thousands of op- 
eratives, both west and east, unless 
substantial advance in»-wages is 
granted. The lesson right now for 
farmers who are planning to buy 
bulky merchandise, looking toward 
next year’s activities, is to “get busy.” 
Don't put off your purchases and ship- 
ments from factory and salesroom to 
farm until the ragged end of winter. 
With the approach of spring, conges- 
tion is bad enough at best, irrespective 
of the possibility of these unusual 
conditions. 


atlas 





Government officials are apparently 
keeping up their courage over the 


question of cot- 
Holding in Check ton boll weevil. 
Boll Weevil They still insist 
upon the - neces- 
sity of cotton growers placing em- 
phasis upon methods and time of 
planting, varieties planted and culti- 
vation. The subject is extremely 
complicated, and will require addi- 
tional work for several years to come. 
The insect enemies of the boll weevil 
seem to be of great importance, and 
examinations lead the investigators 
to hope that these little friends of 
the farmers may eventually amount 
to something in controlling this se- 
rious pest. Those in charge of the 
work say that growers must so shape 
planting, cultivation and harvesting 
as to facilitate the activities of the 
natural enemies of the weevil. This 
is what the experts now accentuate in 
their inquiry. 





The somewhat disappointing trend 
in the wholesale apple markets need 
net be surprising. 


High Cost At the opening of 
and Consumption the season we 
pointed out. the 


fact that a crop of fruit, even though 
a short one, if held at very high 
prices from the standpoint of con- 
sumers, meant probable restricted 
consumption. It has so turned. out. 
While the market is by no means in 
bad shape, the edge is off, and count- 
less heads of families refuse to pay 50 
cents for a peck of indifferent apples. 
This is not a plea for marketing fruit 
in the fall or any other time at less 
than it is worth. We believe in the 
producer getting all the market will 
stand, and even then he will have the 
“short end of the stick.” The situation 
today simply emphasizes the necessity 
of wisely marketing the farmers’ 
crops; in this instance a hint to the 
winter horticultural meetings to dis- 
cuss trimming middlemen’s charges. 





Money paid for a good family pa- 
per is well invested. In what way 
could the small sum 
of $1 be made to re- 
turn so much as to 
invest it in a magazine as richly 
freighted with valuable information, 
fresh every week, as is the Old Reli- 
able? No farmer’s reading plans are 
complete without it in the list of 
periodicals for the coming year. Read 
it from cover to cover; by the way, 
remember that the guarantee printed 
on this page means just what it says. 


Ever Reliable 





We reprint on Page 625 of this 
number the full-page advertisement 
which American Agri- 
culturist runs this week 
in a periodical that 
reaches nearly 1,500,000 
business men. Our readers will observe 
that interview is especially directed to 
business men and others who should 
advertise to the agricultural trade 
through the columns of “the old 


Buying and 
Selling 





THE. FARMERS 





reliable American Agriculturist.” It 
is an example of the enterprise char- 
acteristic ef Orange Judd company. 
The interview will be equally inter- 
esting to any of our readers who wish 
to sell anything to the farmers of 
America. The simplest, cheapest, 
quickest and most effective way of 
making such sales is to put your ad- 
vertisements in American Agricul- 
turist. Little advertisements can - be 
inserted in our Farmers’ Exchange, 
Real Estate Market and Help Bureau 
at a nominal expense of enly 5 cents 
per word to reach upward of 750,000 
readers. Our advertising department 
will be pleased to quote prices for 
larger space, and is always glad to ad- 
vise with any of-.our readers, sub- 
scribers or friends regarding the best 
means of advertising. Comparatively 
few farmers as yet realize the possi- 
bilities of buying or selling through 
advertising. 





Difficulty experienced by American 
exporters in placing beef cattle in 
? the English markets 
England Needs is emphasized in the 
Our Cattle figures. of actual 
; movement. Duting 
the nine months ended September 30 
we exported only ‘121,000 cattle 
against 269,000 corresponding period 
in 1907. Possibly there is work here 
for the tariff commission in its en- 
deavor to enlarge the world markets 
for American, products. American Ag- 
riculturist’s Liverpool correspondent 
advises us that much effort is just now 
being made in England to induce the 
government to rescind its drastic 
measures; thus far ineffectual. Mean- 
while, Australasia is making the most 
of the opportunity, greatly building 
up its English trade in meats. 


Clover Increasing in Land 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 








Clover rightly managed may be 
made to increase in the land. This 
has been found practicable, and in 
what may be termed an incidental 
way, wherever clover may be success- 
fully grown. In some states where 
clover is much grown, and where the 
second crop is pastured, the next year 
clover comes up thick and _ strong 
from the heads that have fallen down 
and from the seéds in the droppings 
On some kinds of land, however, the 
young plants do not make much 
growth, because the soil is stiff, or for 
some other reason. On other soils, 
and especially on sott prairie land, 
the plants feequently grow vigorously. 

Again, the second growth of clover 
may be pastured and the land ther 
plowed and planted, say to corn. If it 
is again plowed after the corn and 
sown to small grain, a good stand 
will be obtained sometimes without 
any other effort. The seed buried in 
the soil is bronght up near the sur- 


face by the second plowing and it 
germinates. 
Thus itis that where clover is 


much sown it is likely to increase in 
the soil. Bengle brothers, living near 
Hendrum, Minn, say that since they 
began to grow clover on their land 
sevén years ago the amount of clover 
appearing in the fields is constantly 
increasing. Of the different varieties 
the common red will increase the 
most rapidly, as after it is cut for hay 
it produces more seed: than the other 
sorts. The more the plants grow -in 
the soil the more the bacteria they 
put into it up to a certain limit, and, 
therefore, the better the clover grows. 


Lime with Alfalfa—The last alfalfa 
I sowed was upon inoculated ground 
in August, 1908. Earth was spread 
from a field previously seeded, but 
which had been limed, and had failed 
to produce a good catch. It seems to 
be essential that lime in some form 
be used, or the result will be disap- 
pointing in this vicinity. The rule here 
seems to be to get good seed, put the 
ground in excellent order, inoculate 
by using earth from an. old alfalfa 
field, use lime and sow in August. 
When this practice is followed no one 
should have any trouble to get a good 
stand, and consequently good returns 
from the crop—[F. P. Matthews, 
Worcester Coypty; Md. ; 





























A Business Message *: 
President Taft's First Annual 
Epistle to Congress Well Re- 
ceived—Many Recommenda- 
tions 


The president’s message to congress 
Was emphatically written from a busi- 
ness standpoint. It showed no back- 
ward steps from the Roosevelt policies 
and suggested much important legisla- 
tion. Bconomy was the keynote of the 
message and sound business methods 
in the government’s affairs were espe- 
cially urged. Pres Taft warned con- 
gress not to cut appropriations below 
the estimates, as he had seen that the 
estimates were what they should be. 
Other features of the message were 
opposition to any further revision of 
the tariff at present, recommendation 
of law to forbid the issuance of injunc- 
tions against organized labor without 
notice in labor controversies and for 
the establishment of a system of pos- 
tal savings banks. 

Important matters only touched up- 
on which will be treated later in spe- 
cial messages are the Nicaraguan 
trouble, conservation of the nations 
natural resources, amendments to the 
anti-trust and interstate commerce 
laws and revision of the governing the 
organization of the armed forces of 
the nation in time of war. The presi- 
dent reports that the country is in a 
high state of prosperity. He expressed 
his confidence that the duty imposed 
upon the president of enforcing the 
maximum rates of the new tariff law 
against mations that discriminate 
against the United States in their tariff 
will not provoke a tariff war. He does 
mot favor any further tariff tinkering 
until the new tariff commission has 
compteted its work of gathering infor- 
mation as to the relative cost of pro- 
ducing dutiable products in this coun- 
try and abroad. He expects this will 
take two or three years. 

The president recommends a ship 
subsidy, publicity of- political contri- 
butions in elections of members of 
congress, civil pensions, a higher rate 
of postage on magazines on the 
ground that they enjoy an average 
longer haul at second-class rates than 
do the average newspapers. He favors 
a fund of $50,000 to aid in suppressing 
the “‘white slave” trade, a commission 
to evolve a plan to expediate legal pro- 
cedure, construction of an artificial 
island and for fortifications in the -n- 
trance te Chesapeake bay, an exten- 
sive naval base at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, a slower pace in upbuilding 
the navy suggesting two battleships 
and one repair ship this year, a na- 
tional bureau of health, statehood for 
New Mexico and Arizona, celebration 
in 1913 of the’ semi-centennial of 
negro emancipation, opposing imme- 
dite investigation by congress of the 
New York custom house frauds on the 
ground that such investigation mignt, 
‘by giving immunity and otherwise, 
prove an embarrassment in securing 
conviction of the guilty parties. 

The only thing that the president 
recommends which now seems likely 
to meet with strong opposition in con- 
gress is the postal savings banks. Ap- 
parently many of his recommenda- 
tions are reasonably sure to be en- 
acted into law. 

Cengress has simply been marking 
time up to the holiday recess, so that 
no serious legislative work will. be 








For the Coming Year 


Have yeu renewed your subscrip- 
tion to this journal? If not, do it now 
—tlie new year is drawing near, and 
you probably wish to have all such 
Matters adjusted, so as not to he 
bothered with them during the year. 
If you do not know when your sub- 
scription expires, look at the address 
label which appears on this copy of 
the paper, This will tell you at a 
‘glance just how you stand. 

We are making several splendid of- 
fers for a prompt renewal. Amo 
these is the new Hand Book for 191 
This is a book of unparalleled value, 
and as the edition is limited, we ad- 
‘vise you to get your order in at once, 
It is unique, cannot be bought, and 
mo farm home reading table is com- 

te without it. Read the offer as it 


given on another page. 











- WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


pg bee -until ‘after New 

@efinite. program has yet been 
fully eo but it is 
understood that there will be pienty 
of business done and attempted dur- 

the winter. There will unques- 
tionably be sharp opposition to postal 
savings banks. There is evident a 
very sharp division between the con- 
servative republicans and the progres- 
sives or insurgents. 

While standing for progressive poli- 
cies, the president has been unwilling 
to go in with the Insurgents for their 
full radical reform program, neither 
will accept the conservative ideas, 
which means little or no action. This 
position creates uncertainty with ref- 
erence to the proposed changes in the 
interstate commerce laws. A bill will 
be put forward to strengthen the rate 
making powers of the government 
and to control capitalization of rail- 
roads. 

The democratic senators have elect- 
ed Senator Money of Mississippi as 
minority leader to succeed Senator 
Culberson. 


Another Attack on Dr Cook 


Another outbreak against Dr Fred- 
erick A. Cook has occurred at New 
York. This time it comes in the form 
of affidavits from George H. Duakle, 
2n insurance broker, and Capt August 
Wedel Loose, a seaman, who claim Dr 
Cook hired them for $4000 and the 
promise of additional bonus to fabri- 
cate astronomical observations and 
calculations of latitude and longi- 
tude. These men say that they pre- 
pared for Dr Cook. fake proofs of an 
alleged journey to the north pole. 
They claim that they went to Dr 
Cook believ 
original narrative bore traces of fraud 
and that he would welcome assistance 
in carrying out his bluff. Dunkle ap- 
pears to have been the leading spirit 
in the scheme, and the technical part 
of the work, it is alleged, was worked 
out by Capt Loose. The latter repre- 
sents that ‘he found Dr Cook ignorant 
= some of the essentials of naviga- 
tion. 

It does not appear from these affi- 
davits that Dr Cook used the matter 





that the explorer’s | 


furnished him by Dunkle and Loose, | 


if any’ such matter was in fact fur- 


nished him, or that Dr Cook did not | 


have com records of his own; 
neither does it appear that he ad- 
mitted that he @id not, in fact, go to 
the north pole as he has claimed. The 

Dunkle and Loose come out 
with affidavits at this time, they say, 
is that they have not succeeded in 
getting any money out of Dr Cook. 
In scientific circles there is incredulity 
regarding these charges. 

The records prepared by_ Dr Cook 
have been recelved by the university 
of Copenhagen and are being critically 
examined by distinguished scientists. 
Dr Cook may be a faker, but thus far 
the evidence produced against him 
has been of a very questionable char- 
acter, leaving as much of doubt as to 
its trustworthiness as it creates of 
doubt against Dr Cook. 


More -Brownsville 


There has been a renewal of the 
Brownsville controversy. It is said 
at Washington that conclusive eyvi- 
dence has been obtained by the mili- 
tary court and inquiry into the shoot- 
ing up of Brownsville that the mem- 
bers of the 235th infantry, colored, who 
were within the fort tired on the town 
at the time their companions were 
racing through the streets of the 
Texas town right and left 

Further bitter debate over this af- 
fair may rise from a demand by south- 
ern congressmen that negro troops be 
abolished from the army. 


In Quick Review 


A terrific storm on Lake Erie de- 











stroyed more than $1,000,000 worth of 


shipping, and 60 lives were lost. 





A fire at Kaiemesoo, Mich, caused 
, destroying the Bur- | 
dick hotel and most of a city square | 


a toss of $750,000. 
in the business district. 


Sir Thomas Lipton, 
visiting in this country, and has just 
returned to England, announces that 
he will challenge for a yacht race for 
the America’s cup now held by the 
New York at club, the race to be 
sailed in 1911. 








Pres Taft has promised that he will 
influence he 


use what can for the im- 
provement of the fo river, and 
with .reference to the takes-to-the- 
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gulf deep waterway, he has said that | 
“something is doing,” and that the | 
interest of those in congress who 
heretofore have turned a cold shoul- 
der upon the entire subject of water- 
way improvment has been aroused. } 


Th Phenix fire insurance company 
of Brooklyn has _ iost. $1,000,000 
through the aileged misappropriation 
of funds. The president of the com- 
pany, George P. Sheldon, has been 
indicted upon the charge of having, 
taken the money. He issaid to be dan- , 
gerously ill with heart trouble, and 
for the present, at least, the serious 
charges against him are not being 
pressed further. 





} 





There is great interest in the dem- 
onstrations of the new anesthetic, 
stovaine. Prof Thomas Jonnesco, the 
Roumanian scientist, has come to 
this country, and at New York, 
before distinguished surgeons has 
proved that painiess operations can 
be performed upon patients while 
they remain conscious. He hypo- 
dermically injects stovain into the 
spine, and at the same time adn nis- 
ters strychnine to strengthen the 
heart. The demonstrations have ap- 
parentiy been very successful. 
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The Unbeatable Exterminator 
As an all-around Killer for destruc- 
tion of Rats, Mice, Ants, Roaches, Bed 
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Bugs, Crows, Hawks, Gophers, Squir- THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCK 
rels, Chipmunks, Prairie Dogs, Wolves, GROWING SECTION— } 
etc., etc. Nothing so effective and k- along the 


economical as Rough on Rats, the old 
reliable that never fails. Is not dan- 
gerous to handle. Poisonous only when 
eaten. Odorless and tasteless, can be 
mixed and disguised in many different 
ways to meet conditions. . l5c., 

and T5c., at Druggists. EH. Ss. Wells, 
Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 


How to Market 
Fruits, Vegetables, | 
Butter, Eggs and Poultry 


sample copy of The Packer. 
rails eh A Pifal growin and market- 























“THE PACKER 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
74 Park Place. 7 Masonic Temple. 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
Gack B So. Water Sts. 29 Kast Me. Ave, 


FREE 200 PAGEBOOK 
ABOUT MINNESOTA 


J written by a western man fully de- . 
scribes in detail—absolutely free. O 
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STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION, 
Dept. F, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Fertile Farms in Tennessee 
5S to $10 per 


Fortunes are being made on fertile Tennes- 
see farms. an ieee big crops of Canta- 


grees core, — ba teees cetiee shee. Setent 
. Cal 2 SI . Sw > 

ttry an baa te me at ‘once for, Free 
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4 farms for to$l0peracre. Act =i 
H, F, Gmith, Trat Mer., N.C. 8t.L. Ry. Dept 0. N | 


FREE -This Illustrated 


Magazine For Farmers 
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©, Wie fer catalogue and full infemetion 


B. E, RICE, Agent, Indusial Dept, 
Virginien Reliway Company. 
Den. A Noxfolk, Va. 



















OU may learn all about the uses of cement 

and concrete on the farm—and how to use 
them yourself, by reading this magasine 

Farm Cement News” — 












others are doing and what you 
can do. You will find it an edu- 
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_NEW YORK EDITION 
This edition of American A 


It is edited and printed solely 
‘our big family in: this state. If 
and every reader will contribute 
a wee bit we shall make the Old 
eliable more powerful than ever in 
 aonggas | agriculture and the farm 
ome. You can help the editor in 
many ways. Send me the notices of 
your various meetings and reports of 
the striking features; let me have an 
account of what your grange, your 
farmers’ club, your association is 
ing; tell me about your community, 
what is happening with you agricul- 
turally; in short, use the Old Reliable 
American Agriculturist in any direc- 


rth} 


tion that will push New York farm- . 


ing forward. By so doing you will 
stimulate farming in your own section 
and maybe set in motion a suggestion 
that will be helpful to others living 
in other parts of the state. 


Editor American A griculturist 


New York Turkeys for Paris 


Six large domestic Bronze turkeys 
have been shipped to Paris from the 
town of Newfane by C. Adell Kayner. 
The shipment consisted of two toms 
and four hens, The birds were raised 
on the Popular Lawn farms, These 
birds are descendants of the original 
wild Mammoth Bronze turkeys, and 
are the largest and gamiest birds on 
this hemisphere. When the vote was 








‘taken as to the, bird .to be used as 


United States emblem it was astie be- 
tween the eagle and the Mammoth 
Bronze turkey. The second vote, how- 
ever, resulted in the eagle being 
chosen. 

The above shipment was consigned 
to Marquis de Brutteneil of Paris, 
France, and are to be used for experi- 
mental purposes. Mr Kayner has 


‘been in the -turkey business for 18 


years, and ships more eggs for hatch- 
ing and’ breeding purposes than any 

er person in the state. The birds 
cost in foreign countries $1 per pound. 


Telephone Co-operation Success 


At the recent annual meeting of 








the Ogden telephone company, held 


at Spencerport, the company was 
found to be in a prosperous condition. 
Many additional shares of stock have 
been subscribed and the directors 
hope to pay off $2700 more of the 
indebtedness of the company by the 
sale of the stock. There are now 

telephones in operation. “The direct- 
ers do not contemplate any further 
extension of the lines at present, but 
do expect to secure more subscribers 
in the territory already covered. 

‘During the past year the receipts 
for rentals and tolls have amounted 
to $5656.05, while the total expendi- 
tures have been $4699. Two directors 
were chosen for three years, L. W. 


‘Adams being re-elected and Joseph V. 


Rodgers elected in place of Horatio 
D. Buritt. An auditing committee 
was appointed by the chairman con- 
risting of James T. Truesdell, H. J. 
‘ich and E. J. Adams. 





Farmers’ Institute at enevus 
W. W. CAULKIN 


Farmers in this section realized for 
the first time in years that the state is 
determined to aid the farming and 
rural homes. D. P. Witter of Berk- 
shire, who conducts institutes in this 
section, carried on the Schenévus in- 
stitute, locally in charge of J. G. Cur- 
tis of Rochester. The sessions were 
the liveliest and most instructive held 
in this vicinity for: some time. 

After the formal opening by Mr 
Curtis, defending the institute work, 
Miss Bella Millar of Guelph, Ont, 
spoke on, Dairy cow for profit. She 
showed the great importance in study- 
ing the individual cow. With the aid 
of the Babcock test and weighing the 
milk, every dairyman may start in the 
right way to bring his herd to a 
greater standard of excellence. 

Dr E. M. Santee of Cortland dis- 
cussed poultry, ee the Cornell 





faat 


gricultur- 
is devoted to NEW YORK exclu- 


AMONG THE FARMERS ~ 


method of 4 
Mr Curtis talked on growing alfalfa 
under difficulties. He’ emphasized the 
fact that with properly prepared soil 
alfalfa would respond to the farmer’s 
profit with $18 a ton feeding value. 
He recommended ‘30 pounds of alfalfa 
seed to’ the acre, and July seeding if 
possible. Miss Millar discussed Milk 
and its household use, presenting some 
very practical hints to’ housewives. 

The evening program included songs 
by the high school glee club, recita- 
tions, etc. Mr Curtis spoke on Soil 
bacteria from the farmer’s standpoint 
i- a way so simplified that a child 
could understand it. Dr Santee gave 
an illustrated address on Problems in 
clean milk production, showing the 
many advancements among farmers 
throughout the country in producing 
pure milk and better quality. 

The following day included. a short 
session at the high school before the 
class by Dr Santee, Miss Millar, Mr 
Curtis and BE. F. McDonald of the edu- 
cational department at Albany. This 
clearly shows much advancement in 
the farmers’ institute system. D. P. 
Witter opened the meeting at the hall 
with Problems in feeding animals. 
Through careful presentation he 
clearly showed why it is advisable to 
carry on winter dairying. Rural 
schools, discussed by E. F. McDonald, 
is one of the subjects vital to the 
farmer. Greater harmony between 
the schools and the rural homes was 
the object of this talk. Mr McDonald 
explained the special work the educa- 
tional department is instituting along 
the line of agriculture, better fitting 
the boys and girls to meet the diffi- 
culties in problems of farm life. 

John H. Barron of Nunda talked on 
Meadows and pastures—how to treat 
them to reach the greatest profit for 
the farmer. Finally Miss Millar talked 
on What money cannot buy. That 
which makes the home the best place 
on earth is affection in the home 
circle, creiuting a spirit that not only 
makes a home, but unfolds. nature. 
The question box at each session 
showed a live :nd decided interest. 





St Lawrence County Farming 


H. M. KNOX . 





The first snow of the season fell the 
day before Thanksgiving, and now 
driving sleighs and pungs have been 
gotten out for the winter. Lester 
Brout, American Agriculturist’s rep- 
resentative, is being driven about by 
Harry Mason Knox. He reports good 
business. Nearly all old subscribers 
are renewing and a good percentage, 
he is writing, «cf new ones. Farmers 
feel that this fall of snow will soon 
disappear, and it will thaw out again. 
A few farmers would like to plow a 
little more. : 

The agricultural school barn is be- 
ing slowly built. It is an immense 
two-story, two-winged, curb-roofed 
barn. The painters are busy painting 
it, and it is nearly roofed. Instruction 
for the short winter course has begun. 
D. H. Burrell & Company are equip- 
ping the building with dairy appa- 
ratus, under the supervision of W. F. 


Carpenter of Gouveneur. 


The second-year students visited 
Fairview stock farm, owned by EB. .H. 
Dollar, to inspect the herd and study 
the animals from the point of view of 
the principles of breeding. A ban- 
quet was tendered them, and all are 
loud in the praise of their hospitable 
treatment. ° 

It has been reported that a number 
of our co-operative creameries are to 
make butter, and from the by-product 
skim milk skim milk cheese, which 
is a guarantee of better prices. 


Profitable Crops in Albany Co—The 


Empire Cider and Vinegar Co is still 
running a full force of operatives. 
About 120 car loads of apples have 
been ground. Of these nearly one- 
third were hauled to the mill from or- 
chards in the vicinity. The price for 
evaporator apples has been 50c p 100 
Ibs, and 85c for cider. The evaporator 
closed down the day after Thanksgiv- 
ing. Filtered cider is now lic p gal at 
the mill. Buckwheat has been an ex- 
tra good crop and brings $1 p 100 Ibs 
at the local mill, which grinds every 
day and turns out a very superior 
grade of flour at 70c for 25 Ibs. 
A large number of our farmers belong 
to the IO OT which held a fair 
Thanksgiving week and netted the 
lodge a clear profit of $2200. This 
money will be used to lower the debt 
on the fine new hall recently com- 
pleted. W.~-T. Sivers’ potato crop 
yielded 600 bus from 48 bus planted. 
He gets $2 p bbl in Albany. The 
weather has been so dry very little fall 


d@one. «Prices in A} mar- 
epg Sew oes 45c, butter cab- 
bage p 100, carrots $1.25 p bbl, tur- 
nips $1, choice hand-picked apples $3 
and 50 p bbl, fresh dressed chick- 
LaGrange. 


ens scarce at 22c p'lb.—[M. 


Institute Dates Ohanged—Iin dis- 
trict No 2, the dates of the following 
institutes have been ch to ac- 
commodate local interests. At Glen 
Falls from Dec 23 to Jan 7-8; ‘at West 
Milton from Dec 23 to Jan 7-8 


The N Y State School of Agriculture 
at Alfred has placed an order for 339 
tablet arm opera chairs, 78 university 
tablet chairs and 35 single desks for 
its classrooms, etc. At the state school 
farm a 1000-gal pressure tank has 
just been ordered to supply all the 
taps with soft water. Between Christ- 
mas and the end of the year a special 
course will be offered the large class 
of interested farmers in and near this 
valley. Under the teaching of able 
inetructors these farmers will be able, 
by means of lectures and up-to-date 
and on-the-farm dairy husbandry, to 
come in touch with the practical work 
of the school. 

Farmersville, Cattaraugus Co—The 
weather has been very fine the past 
two weeks and the farmers are crowd- 
ing the plowing, wood cutting and all 
kinds of farm work. Cows are 
and scarce and so are all kinds of farm 
produce, 


Schenectady, Schenectady Co—On 
account of the dry weather this fall 
only about half of the usual plowing 
has been done. Water scarce, and 
many are compelled to draw it from a 
distance for their stock. Considerable 
hay is being marketed at a good ‘price, 
Potatoes are being held for a better 
price. Butter, eggs and apples scarce 
and high. 

Elk Creek, Otsego Co—Potatoes 
slow at 40c’p bu. Eggs scarce at 38c 
p doz. Have been 42c. Butter scarce 
at 35¢e p lb. Nearly all milk goes to 
city market at fair prices. About 4c 
p qt net to farmers. Splendid weath- 
er, no rain, not much snow. 


Blackcreek, Allegany .Co—Farm 
stock in good condition and all now 
in winter quarters. During the month 
of Oct many potatoes not yet dug 
were frozen.. Potatoes now selling for 
35c p bu, apples $1.25 p bbl, eggs 38c 
p doz, hay $10 p ton. Most of the 
milk produced is shipped to New 
York. Many farms are being sold at 
slightly increased prices. Nearly all 
the grain raised in this county is con- 
sumed here. Dairymen are now re- 
ceiving $1.25 p 100 Ibs for milk at the 
shipping stations. 


Liverpool, Onondaga Co—Fall work 
about. completed. Quite a good deal 
of fall plowing done. The year has 
been a prosperous one for farmers, 
Corn did not mature as well as usual, 
Potatoes a bumper crop. Apples were 
small, but sell at $1 to $ p bu. 
Cheese factories close Dec 15. Milk 
brings $1.67 p 100 Ibs, poultry 15c¢ p 
lb live weight, eggs 45c p doz, butter 
88c ‘p Ib. 

Holland, Erie Co—Farmers have 


-had fine weather for fall plowing. It 


is nearly all done. Roads are in good 
condition_for this time of year.. Not 
many potatoes are selling. Most men 
are waiting for higher prices. Butter 
31%c p Ib, eggs 40c p.doz. 

Berkshire Breeders are notified that 
the regular annual meting of the New 
York state Berkshire breeders’ assn 
will be_ held in connection with the 
meeting’ of the New ‘York state breed- 
ers’ assn at Utica Jan 1 at 10.30, when 
matters of importance will be con- 
sidered. It is desired that as many 
as possible attend the meeting. 


Fruit Growers all over the state will 
be glad to know that the 55th annual 
meeting of the western New York 
horticultural society, which will be 
held in Rochester Jan 26-27, will 
eclipse anything hitherto attempted 
by the assn. This is saying a great 
deal because last year’s program, at- 
tendance and fruit show were without 
exception the best the society has 
ever had. Some of the strong features 
of last year’s arrangement will be 
continued, notably the members’ hour 
for the free discussion of fruit topics. 
The experiment station will have a 
fine exhibit of fruits, etc; the college 
of agriculture at Cornell will also 
make an exhibit. Among the addresses 
will be one on pear culture, by Ira A. 
Pease of Oswego; orchard irrigation 
in Wayne county, by C. L. Lamson; 
eare of apples and fruit, by U. T. Cox 
of Ohio; raspberries and blackberries, 


-was 26c f o b cars. 





fruits for those markets, by Samuel 
Fraser of Geneseo. 


Beekeepers Elect Officers—At the 
meeting ef the Jefferson and St Law- 


-fence. counties beekeepers’ 


assns in 
Watertown last week, the following 
Officers were elected: For Jefferson 
Co, F. H. Loucks of Lowyville, pres: 
A. A. French of Felts Mills, vice-pres; 
Hudson Shaver of Perch River, sec 
F. H. Barber of 
Eddy, pres; W. W. Hull of Sprague- 
ville, vice-pres; Racine Thompson of 
Depuyster, sec. After much discus- 
sion Ogdensburg. was chosen as the 
place of meeting for next December. 


Canandaigua, Ontario Co—We are 
having a very dry time of it; worse 
than it was last year. Many wells 
have gone dry and farmers have to ge 
miles for water for their stock. I 
has frozen up hard now. The roads 
are in fine condition since the autos 
have stopped running. They are very 
hard -on gravel road, 


Hops Dull but Firm. 


Reports from the Pacific coast and 
from N Y state indicate that hops are 
dull at primary points. The feeling is 
quite generally firm. A few small lots 
still remain in growers’ hands. The 
following reports from growers give a@ 
first-hand summary of conditions: 

Growers appear to be more anxious 
te sell, The market is active.  Ship- 
ments from Cobleskill last week 
amounted to 370 bales.—[R.. D., Coble- 
skill, N Y. 

In this section of Yuba Co there 
are no hop growers, as generally un- 
derstood by that term. All the hop: 
lands in Yuba Co are owned either by 
BE. C. Horst & Co, P. C. Dresher, of the 
firm of Mebins & Dresher, wholesale 
growers and hop dealers in Sacramen- 
to, and D. P. Durst of Durst Bros, of 
Wheatland. The Durst Bros’ crop in 
1909 was 4700 bales, P. C. Dresher 
raised 900 bales and E. C. Horst & Ce 
about 2350 .bales. Fully 2-8 of the 
crop has been removed, and no doubt 
even more is sold awaiting shippers’ 
orders. The highest price paid here 
No sales have 
been made to my knowledge for sev- 
eral. weeks.—[R. D., Wheatland, Cal 

At New York, prime to choice, 1909 
Pacific coast hops are quoted at 26@ 
28c. p Ib, medium to prime 22@25c, 
prime to choice, 1908 crop, 20@22c, 
medium to prime 17@19c, state hops, 
prime to choice, 1 crop, @ 36c, 
medium to prime 382@34c. Prime te 
choice, 1: N Y hops, 18@20c, me- 
dium to pfime 15@17c. German ho 

909 crop, 66@70c, Bohemian 68@ 
Pacific coast hops are quoted in Lon- 
don at 26@36c p Ib. 


Jews Win Scholarships 


The Jewish ‘agricultural and indus- 
trial aid society announced in the De- 
cember number of its monthly pub- 
lication, The Jewish Farmer, the- 
following names of the sons and 
daughters of Jewish farmers whe 
won the free scholarships in short 
courses at the state agricultural col- 
leges of New Jersey, Connecticut, New 
York, Ohio and Wyoming: 

From New Jersey: Isidore Chanin 
of Flemington, Sophia Janoff of 
Flemington, William Green of Elm, 
Israel Schutzbank of Freehold, Mor- 
ris Schubert of New Brunswick. 

From Connecticut: 
Bloomfield,. Esther Kaufman, Jacob 
Kaufman and Bessie G. Nelkin of 
Colchester. 

From New York: Leon Buch- 
drucker of Ellenville, Meyer Entin of 
Brainard. From Ohio, Mike Neimark. 
From Wyoming, Mrs Bertha G. Blatt 
of Torrington. These scholarships 
were first established last year, and 
the results were so gratifying that 
they have been continued this year. 


At Albany, corn 72@74c p bu, oats 
43@46c, rve T7@78c, bran $24@24.50 
p ton, cottonseed: meal 33@33.50, mid- 
dlings 25@29, corn meal 27.50@28, 
timothy hay 15@18, rye straw 14@15, 
oat 10@11, milch cows 20@60 ea. fat 
hogs 8.10@8.20 p 100 Ibs, dairy butter 
28@8l1c p 1b, eggs 50@ 53c p doz, live 














fowls 14@15c p Ib, potatoes 1.75@2 
bbl, sweets 2.50@38.50, onions 101.00 
p bu, cabbage 2@3 p 100 heads, ap- 


u 
ples 2.50@4 p bbl. 
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: DELAWARE 


Truck erops in Delaware the ' past 
season have proved highly satisfac- 
tory. Im general they have surpassed 
previous figures, and growers are 
greatly encouraged. This is especially 
true of tematoes, potatoes and canta- 
loups. Last year the shipment of to- 
matoes amounted to a little more 
than 266,200 baskets; this year the fig- 
ures. are more than double, 636,800. 
The cantaloup crop of 1908 slightiy 
exceeded 145,200 carriers; in it 
was. nearly twice as much, 


_earriers. Last year the. total ship- 


ment of early and late potatoes was 
142,342 barrels; this year, with large 
quantities still held for late markets, 
the total forwarded up to the middle 
ef November was 204,883. In com- 
menting on this Prof Wesley Webb, 
State secretary of agriculture, recent- 
ly. said that the quantity still held 
Would probably bring the gross total 
up to double last year’s figures. 
“Interest in potato growing through- 
out the state,” said Prof Webb, ‘‘has 
been grewing gradually for the past 
eight ov ten years, but this year it 
took a leap. Everywhere growers 


have imereased their acreages and 
the probability is for a still larger 
area in 1910. So interested have 


growers become that there is consid- 
erable agitation for a co-operative or- 
ganization. In fact, a movement is 
on foot to form a produce exchange 
at a meeting of growers soon to be 
called tegether, probably at Dover. 
As so far outlined, the pian is to be- 
gin with potatoes, then to take up 
other truck crops, and later still, the 
fruit crops. This last branch will 
likety be slow of development, es- 
pecially with berries, because of the 
generally satisfactory system of cash 
buying at the principal berry centers. 
But when the exchange has demon- 
strated its expected effectiveness with 
truck the berry growers, it is pre- 
sumed, will fall into line.” 

The potato crop has this year been 
exceptional, not only in acreage and 
total yields of both early and late, 
but in quality. Notice the following 
cases: A. L. Burden of Lewes had 60 
acres of lates, which yielded 7000 to 

bushels, or over 110 bushels to 
the acre. He is holding for later 
markets. At Dover, D. R. Merritt had 
about acres, which yielded 150 
bushels to the acre and sold at bet- 
ter than 60 cents a bushel. W. B. 
Morris of Selbyville got 62 cents a 
bushel for his Irish Cobblers, which 
averaged about 225 bushels on his 
nine acres. Twelve acres owned by 
J. R. Neville of Dover averaged 125 
bushels and sold at 65 cents. 

An ahnual average of 80 acres has 
been grown for some years by J. J. 
Ross & Son of Seaford. Their yield 
varies from 125 to 150 bushels an acre 
and the price has been approximated 
70 cents a bushel, or $2 a barrel. This 
year W. D. Steen of Dagsboro grew 
only 246 acres, but his yield was 200 
bushels an acre. Gumm of 
Showel!l had 30 acres of early sorts, 
which averaged 170 bushels and sold 
at 70 cents. The growers around 
Dover kept in daily touch with Phil- 
adeiphia, Boston, New York and Chi- 
cago markets, and sold many car 
loads on the track, and when this 
could not be done, they shipped to re- 
liable commission houses with about 
equal success. 


Visit to State Farm—Last week I 
visited the new farm of the Delaware 
exper sta at Newark. Prof Hayward 
was found photographing live stock. 
Two pure-bred colts and a fine Shrop- 
shire buck of imported stock were the 
subjects. Extensive alterations and 
additions are being made to the large 
farm buildings, which will be made 
adequate for the work of the farm. 
An. excellent lot of Berkshire hogs is 
already at the farm. Hog raisi 
Delaware offers great opportunities 
for profits —[Henry Thompson. 





At Buffalo, Dec 13—Cattle market 
opens slow, with receipts of 180 head. 
eg eee Prime steers $6.75@7 p 

1200 to 1400-1b steers, 5.80 
be to 1150-Ib steers, 5@ 
veal saives 8@10.50. Sheep receipts 
300 cars. Lambs easier, top price 8.00 
2S = Sheep steady. Best weth- 
5.60@5.75, good to choice ewes 
5 25@5.50. Hogs lower. aceiyin 160 

cars. eae me et yt - 8.60@ 
8.65, orkers es and 
lights 8.25@8.40, roughs 8. 


AMONG: THE FARMERS 


Good Crops m Frankdin 
¥ D. S. SMITH, NEW YORK 
Farmers are rejoicing over the 
bountiful crop of potatoes the past 
season. Earl M. Sayler of Malone 


raised from 165 square rods of ground 
437 bushels of Peerless variety.a The 
potatoes were pianted by machinery 
18 inches apart in rows 3 feet apart, 


and pounds of fertilizer used. 
The receipts from the plot was > 
$169. net profit $113.09. This shows 


what can be done by proper care and 
attention Im growing potatoes in 
Franklin county. Already car 
loads of have been = 
from the Chateau ion. 

has odes 
farmers in 
that vicinity for potatoes alone. Add 
the money received for hops and 
dairy products and it ought to put the 
farmers on “easy street” for the win- 
ter at least. An order was recently 
received by a Franklin county potato 
dealer for a quantity of potatoes to be 

Paris, France. Another 
1300 bushels to 
the state hospital for the insane at 
Middletown, Ct. This speaks well for 
the quality of potatoes grown in this 
section. 

The annual New York Central tur- 
key train for Boston iast week took 
more than ten tons of poultry from 
Norwood. At other towns other cars 
were picked up. Prices have ranged 
from 5; to 31% cents a pound for the 
past few days. A car load of turkeys 
has been shipped each day over the 
Rutland railway. 

Adirondack grange has closed a 
three days’ entertainment. The entire 
program was very interesting and in- 
structive. The refreshments were all 
that could be desired. All things con- 
sidered the session was a decided suc- 
cess. Receipts over $150. Farmers 
have their fall work nearly completed, 
the weather being ideal for them. The 
ground was not frozen until recently. 
We now have snow enough for sleigh- 
ing on smooth roads. Threshing of 
grain is well under way. ‘The yields 
are about normal, except oats, which 
yield about 75% of normal. Butter 
sells at 33 cents a pound. Eggs scarce 
at 32 cents, chickens dressed 14 cents 
a pound, turkeys 30 cents, oats 55 
cents, buckwheat Tic cents, potatoes 
40 to 45 cents. All in all farmers are 
prosperous and hopeful. 


A. L. BAQUE, NEW YORK 








I have just covered the north part 
of Orleans county from Morton on 
the east to Lyndonville on the west. 
Everybody is prosperous; no sign of 
hard times there. A great many had 
far more apples and quinces than 
they expected, a good crop of pota- 
toes, Beans good. Peaches big. Cab- 
bage poor and prices 
was a very satisfactory crop and 
brought good prices. Farmers as a 
rule are feeling happy and hopeful 
for the future. Better fruit and more 
of it is the talk. 

Farmers produce a good many po- 
tatoes, and all 


and some are holding their ples. 

Driers are running night and day in 

some places and some are so 

up that they have stopped buying. 
As an ajl-around county, Orleans is 

equaled by few anywhere. 


There are 
.four men near Morton whe pe 


an average of about 12,000 baskets, 
% bushel an: of peaches each. A 
good many fruit growers are travel- 
ing in automobiles now. 

Prices in section are about as 


follows: Applies and quinces to 





Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Dec 13—Cattle mar- 
ket continued very dul! last .week, 
with prices drooping for all sorts of 
beeves bulls and thin cows. 
There were cars of cattle and 970 
calves on sale today. The steer mar- 





ket continued very dull and 


Were weak to a shade lower, bulls 
and cows steady for Lk in oo A few 
cars of steers were over. Calves 
of ali. kinds on light supply ruled 
‘steady, although the demand was not 
brisk: no good western calves 
Virginia steers averaging 800 to 1190 
ibs, seld at $4.25@6.10 R 100 ibs, Ky 
Steers, 1050 to 1180 Ibs, 5.65@635, no 
prime | or very good offered. Bulls sold 
at 325@4.60, cows 2.25@4.60, heifers 
4.40, veals 7@10.50, culls and throw- 
out 5@6.50, barnyard calves 3.25@ 
4.50, fel calves 4.75@5, common west- 
ern 4.37%. 

Sheep after Monday showed more 
strengh and closed 2c higher. 
Lambs on light receipts.and stronger 
markets in the west steadily ad- 
vanced here, closing fully 50c higher 
than the opening. Today there were 
24 cars of stock on sale. Sheep were 
in moderate supply and firm; lambs 
strong to 25c -higher; a few late ar- 
rivals were held over. Common to 
good sheep (ewes) sold at $3.50@5 p 
100 ibs, culls. 2.50@3, ordinary to 
choice iambs 7.35@8.75, culls 4@6, 
yearlings 6. —e price for N Y state 
and Pa lambs 875, for Qhio- lambs 
&25, for Va lambs 7.35. 

‘Hogs ruled very firm ali last week, 
closing 15c higher than the opening. 
Today there were about 315 head on 
sale. The feeling was easier in sym- 
pathy with western markets; and 
light to heavy hogs were quotable at 
8.35@8.65 p 100 Ibs. 

The Horse Market 

Business was quiet in all branches 
of the market last week, but with 
rather limited offerings there was no 
break in prices. Choice heavy draft- 
ers continued scarce, selling at $35) 
450 p head, fair to good wee 
chunks weighing 1100 to 1300 Ibs, 


@ 275, 4d, sound poe tog Bee 
horses 125@ 225. 


At Pittsburg, Dec 13—Cattle re- 
ceipts to 110 car loads, market 
barely steady. Extra to prime steers 
$6.75@7 p 100 ibs, good to choice 6.50 
@6.75, choice to extra heifers 5.25@ 


5.50. Veal calves 6@10. Hog re- 
ceipts 60 cars. Choice heavy 5.60@ 
8.65, medium 8.55@8.60, heavy York- 


ers 8.50@8.55, light Yorkers 8.40@ 
8.45, pigs 8.30@8.40. Sheep and lambs 
active and higher: Sheep 4@5.50, 
lambs 6@8.60. 


Holiday SSullinces in Tobacco 








The cigar leaf tobacco markets are 
quiet. Manufacturers have been busy 
pushing out the holiday goods and 
purchases of leaf from the farmers 
have been temporarily suspended. 
The scarcity of filler tobacco is being 
noted in reports of packers to the 
New York dealers. The shortage of 
the Wis crop is the chief cause of 
this scarcity. Zimmer Spanish is in 
larger supply this year, but this suits 
only a certain part of the trade. Ad- 
vices from the farmers indicate a 
bullish tendency. They are informed 
on market conditions and are expect- 
ing higher prices as soon as the holi- 
day season is over. In N ¥ there is 
some disappointment because the 
values have not been higher this vear, 
but packers object to the quality of 
the crop. No doubt there was a poor 
growing season, but packers are ready 
to take advantage of every excuse for 
lower bids. 

In Lancaster Co, Pa, growers have 
a very bullish view of the market. 
Thus far sales have been small, since 
the leaf produced this year is differ- 
ent from that of past seasons, and 
manufacturers who have heretofore 
bought heavily of Pa tobacco are a 
littie in doubt whether this year’s 
crop can be adapted to their needs. 

Something of the strength of the 


cigar leaf market can be judged from 
the follo ogg od quoted in New 
York city: is Havana seed wrap- 
pers and binders Mo bag FRG tb, or 
a seed wrap Bie ay 
Senadinat filler $ as bse 
Sistas seed 
fillers 7@ dark wra 
pers 15@ seconds 22@25c, light 
sranoers 40@60c, N Y state fillers 


hardt b’s 16@1ic, omnag Dutch 15@ 
16c, Pa broadleaf fillers 8@10c, broad- 
leaf b's 15@17c. 

About 2-3 of the crop in the east 
end of Chemung ef sold at prices 
ranging from 6c p Ib to 8%c in the 
bdle. Phil Wynkoop recently sold 10 
acres at 8%c. About haif the crop 
has been taken from the poles. The 
prospects are that the acreage will be 


ter — reduced a en o8. H, 
Chemung Co, N 


_ 
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It pays to know 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
is nature’s perfect water- 
proofer. 


Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake As- 
phalt. You know it will last and 
give your roof absolute protec- 
tion. 

Do you know that much about 
roofings made of ‘‘secret com- 
pounds’’? 

Be on the safe side and get the 
with lasting life, backed by a thirty-two-m 
lion-dollar guarantee pas conten 
epcting Gr avery - MA 4 

and smooth surface. Look for the 
ere trade-mark, and insist on 


rite for the Good Roof Guide 
samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
menufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 


Miner- 

the hemi- 
Genasco. 
Book and 


New York 


Chicago 

















aap an parang of the 
best quality of 


FRUITS 


It strengthens the woody 

the stock, and gives to the crop a Lae 
color and flavor impossible to get with- 
out it. PoTasn brings young stock into 
earlier bearing and adds to life of trees 


in bearing. 
Pota sh Pa Make your commercial fertilizer 
ys tead 2 percent Nitrogen, 8 per 
cent Phosphoric Acid and 10 per cent PoTasH. 
you apply bamyard manure, broadcast — 150 Ibs. 
Muriate or Sulfate of PoTasn to the acre in addition, 
Every? ibs. of Sulfate or Barinse ft Petath added 
ee of fertilizer increases the Potash total by 


1 per cent. 
Fest Boot — —snat oth, 
request, 


















Bend for 7 
manare, and 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 


New York, 93 Nassau Street 
Atlanta, Ga. 
1224 Candler Bidg. 


Monadaock Block 
{ World’s Clearing Bae 
of Rural Literature 
CATALOG > ay ve ie wr tree of 























ANIMAL BREEDING 

THOMAS SHAW. This book is the 

then abject of which treats it the test book 
subject of 


Sick has 
The Ro 
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Friends— 


SEND me your name—just tell me 
how many cows you milk, and I 
will write my personal advice so | 
you can try for 30 days free the 
best Galloway Bath-In-Oil 
Cream Separator to do your 
work—over 200 to 950 pounds 
~ capacity per hour, according 
to your needs. 
Spend a cent now, this way, for 
































a postal and you can just as easi- 
wh Save from $25 to as not. 
hy pay more when for only $33.50 
and upward, I Prepay the freight to 
you on 30 days’ free trial—90 days’ 
approval test, if you say So, and 
ive you my *o years’ guarantee? | 
ou cannot get a better offer—to 
make you more money or save you 
more money on any se tor 
made—and I will send you the best 
separator in the world coding and 
you can prove it without any sales- 
men there to talk you over, Why | 
not send Galloway your name to- 
day and let me write you a. 
ally and send a | 
my splendid, 
color- Siustiane 
separator _ book 
right away. 


Let Me Send You My 
GALLOWAY ion SEPARATOR | 
On My Real 30 Days’ Free Trial 


‘OU can test the Galloway alongside of the no matter whether your milk is warm or cold. 
priced to $110 separators sold Db: This handsome machine, compact nel en 


} 
‘ 
} 
| 


oe ‘bod 
toda: prove that en fm new Bath-In-Oil Y rhe with beautiful finish; cannot be beaten — 
ciple is the if Stostest te am Se popnnasers in bis- eae oe cones eet my aoe Bath- in-Oit prineipke on 
tory. is run in oil likea 95.000 | ante Ly ercet 
~—no oil-cup or ofl-hole. Impossible or wear or . It pr broves ~~ to yew yas can attord: ne give: ane & 
pat out of commission the sp ae ys Ow rw pat t the parts cannot 
you biggest profits—all the cream—a lithe but- wear this out—get ft hotclog oF lash and put the sepa- 
fat. A Ce jomest machine rator out of commission li others do where ‘ou bere 
(as you can below — illustration); milk and to be remembering to oil them all the tim The Gall 
cream lowest eee milk tank, b FAN the only separator into which you om pour oar at 
only 88 ie Setanta Tacit without danger ot our oil {08 ot tan, and have 
Gallowa to clean, with few 5 it oi} If without danger of rnnning dry o r ruining it 
come eas get back ont of 3 This costs you nothing extra—is worth 
to r} “eran bred a tank; no high lift- gno00 more more than seperate ails the other way. Re- 
,- f— no“ | » . Geta the finest member, that |} am urer—not a 
~ oy By y all of it. No follow or churn- plz ho house, sere dealer 0 or jobber. youges 
ing, as ’s true princi t ed without owest 4 Femi a Dp ery time. rite 
forting diten tee eilk or cream the wrong way up fog 2h 4 catalog and let me quote 
or down. Skims closest, in any climate or season, yon prices that wil estou vou 


Wm. Galloway, President 
THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY OF AMERIGCA 
633 Galloway Station, Waterloo, Iowa 














All 
Capaci« 
ties 
From 
200 to 
950 
Pounds 
Per 
Hour 
' Revolving 





Milk Tank 
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Gears 
Encased 
and Run 
in Bath 
Highest of Oil 
Crank Positive 
Insurs 
No ance ~ 
Stooping Abfear i 
No Oil 5 
Closest Cup or > 
Skimmer Oil Holes 
No 
Easiest to Danser 
Clean Gettin etting | 
Caug 
Simple 
and Sure 





Prompt 
Shipments 
and 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 














Cash or Wheat Corn | Oats 
Spot | 1909 | 1908-| | 1908 | 1900 | 1908 
EE BEE CRRA Be. Far LK = oe 
, 0 1.24 | 1.02 | .664 | 584 | -45 50 
New York | 1.26 | 1.093) .72 | .673 | a 56 
Boston . ~ | —|.% |. | 50 | 58 
Toledo . : |} 122 | 1.05/ 60 | ‘61 | 45 | 58 
St. Louis ; | 1.23 {| 1.064' .59 | .59 42 51 
Min’p lis | 1.114 Lon 60} | 57 | 42° | 48h 
Liverpool | 1.18 | 1.14; .78 | .73) | — = 














At Chicago, the speculative branch 
of the wheat trade was quite unset- 
tled within a higher range. At one 


| time prices showed a gain of 4@5c p 


bu over the first week in Dec and the 
strength was also carried to some ex- 
tent to cash lots. The chief contrib- 
uting causes were two. The labor dis- 
turbances in the northwest interfered 
greatly with the movement of grain 
from initial points, this meaning 
smaller arrivals at terminals. Going 
further away from home was the con- 
tinued gossip of probable damage co the 
Argentine crop by reason of unfavor- 
able weather in portions of that coun- 


| try where whéat is now approaching 
| the harvest stage. 


Under these con- 
ditions speculators who had sold short 


| were greatly disturbed, and in buying 


to cover their contracts found: offer- 
ings restricted; therefore it was not at 
| all difficult to run up prices.. At the 
top. came free realizing..sales, whit- 
tling off part of their advance: 

Cash trade was fair on both milling 
| and shipping account, while exports cf 
breadstuffs were rather small. State 
reports on winter wheat confirm our 
earlier advices of et Fae 
tion. May sold as high- as p 
bu, and Dec close to 1.11, Fcc thi 
reacting somewhat. 

In corn, the colder weather cover- 
ing much of the west meant increased 
consumption and this carried firmness 
to the market. The demand was good 
and offerings anything but burden- 
some. At top prices speculators sold 
in order to realize profits. No 2 corn 
in store to be delivered any time this 
month advanced to a little better than 
60c p bu, with May 64c, subsequent- 
ly reacting a little. 

Oats averaged strong under a good 
demand and moderate offerings. 
Standard in store 42@424c p bu. 

Rye was quotably steady around 75c 
p bu for No 2 to go to store, futures 
inactive. Trade was small, 

Barley offerings have been running 


lighter, and this helped prices, all 
grades averaging firm to a shade 
higher. Malting pater 62@69c p bu, 
feed grades 55@60 

Grass seeds wane uiet, offerings 
small. Prime timothy $3.75 p 100 Ibs, 


clover 14, hungarian 1.50@1.75, mil- 
lets 1.25@1.75. 

At New York, wheat prices have 
appreciated, No 2 red spot being 
quoted at $1.26 p bu, No 1 northern 
Duluth 1.22. Corn is firm on western 
advices. Local trade is quiet, old No 
2 72c, new 7O0c. Ones firm, active and 
steady. Natural hite 46% @48%c, 
white clipped 47% @5l1 ec. 





Uniess otherwise quotations in 
stances are ote Ay at ew York. They 
which the luce will sell from 


yaece must pay freight commission ¥ 
en sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Apples—Offerings are moderate and 
the market steady at previous quota- 
tions. Trade rather slow. Choice ap- 
ples still selling at a premium. Snow 
$2.50@4.50 p bu, Twenty Ounce 2.50@ 
: Pippin 2.50@3. York -Imperial 3@ 
4, Spitzenburg 2.25@2.50, Northern 
Spy 2. “wes Baldwin 2.25@38.25, fcy 


Wier 


Greening 4@6 


Under phat of Nov 27, Woodall & 
Co of Liverpool report that in conse- 
quence of bad weather, arrivals were 
delayed, resulting in accumulated re- 
ceipts the following week. New Eng- 
land fruit attracted the greater atten- 
tion at the sales, and Baldwins were a 
favorite variety. Offerings of Hudson 
river apples were not up to expecta- 
tions, and were, therefore, sold at a 
lower range of values. Some York 


| Imperials met a ready sale at good 


prices. Quotations were as follows: 


'New England Baldwins $3.48@4.38 p 
| bbl, Greenin 


4.14@4.68, N Y New- 
towns 3.12@3.54, York Imperials 4.80, 
and Albemarles 8.40. 


The export movement in apples has 
been considerably smaller than last 
year. The Oct exports were 138,189 
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pee compared With 207,802 bbis 


At Boston, receipts for the week 21,- 
128 bbls, same week last year 12,429 
bbis. The market is little changed. 
Fancy table apples: still find a fairly 
prompt sale at- good prices, but com- 
mon fruit are a drug on the market 
and are easy. Kings $3@5 p bbl, Mc- 
Intosh Reds 4@5, Snows 3@4,50, Spys 
2.50@4.50, Baldwins, No 1 2.75@3.50, 
medium ~ 2.25@2.50, No 2 75 
Greenings 2@3.25, Hubbardstons 2.50 
@3, Tolman Sweets 2@3, Pound 
Sweets 2.50@3.25, bx fruit 7ic@2.25. 


At Chicago, receipts light, and of- 
ferings not excessive. The market, 
however, is very quiet. Choice stock 
is very firmly held, but the common 
grades are a drag on the market. Ben 
Davis’ $2. oo. 2) bbl, Jonathan 4.50 
@5, Snow 3.25@3. McMahon 3.75@ 
4, King 3.75@4, 2 he 3@3.25, 
Greantag gaa , fey Jonathan in 
bxs 2.50@2. 

soca ast unchanged. Volume 
of attade light. Choice marrew $2.80 
@2.85 P bu, choice pea beans 2.25, red 
kidney .2.87% @2.90, black turtle soup 
2.90 @3, “yellow eye 3.20@3.25. 


Cranberries — Supplies are ample 
and receivers report that stocks are 
accumulating. Market weak and 
prices lower. Cape Cod late varieties 
$5@6.50 p bu; early black 8@4.50, 
Jersey 4@4.50, L I fcy Howes 7. 


Dressed Meats — Calves in light 
supply. Prime dressed veal selling at 
13% @14c p Ib, hothouse lamb $8@ 
12 p carcass, light, lean country 
dressed pigs 11% @12c, roasting pigs 
13@ 16e. 


Dried Fruits—Evaporated apples 


unchanged, fcy 1909 crop in’ cases, 
10% @11%c p 1b, choice 9c, sun- 
dried southérn 5% @5%c, cherries 16 
@17c, raspberries @22%c, huckle- 


berries 11@11%c. 


Eggs—Stocks of eggs in 32 plants 
of the associated warehouses on Dee 
1 were 1,134,386 cases, compared with 
1,617,821 cases on’ Nov 1, and also 
cceuperen. with 750,170 cases on Dec 1, 
1908, and 1,800,623 cases on Dec 1, 
1907. As indicated in these colunins 
before, storage stocks are heavy and 
the tone of the market rather unsatis- 
factory to holders. Strictly fresh eggs 
are very scarce and hardly quetable in 
this connection: Nearby selected white 
fey hennery 45@50c doz, mearby 
storage 24@28c, western extra 3/@ 

, refrigerator -early pack, storage 
paid, 23@ 24c. 


At Boston, receipts for the week 
16,031 cases, same week last year 10,- 
cases. Trading is at a very low ebb, 
and, as receipts have shown some in- 
crease, the market is lower and easy. 
Fancy hennery 46@48c p doz, choice 
eastern 42@44c, fresh western 35@37c, 
storage 26@28c. 


Fertilizer Materials—Market is very 
firm, and there is considerable de- 
mand. Cottonseed meal has reached 
a price which makes it prohibited as a 
fertilizer. Abattoir products are be- 
ing substituted. The latter, being con- 
trolled by strong interests, have 
promptly advanced in price. New 
York quotations are as follows: 
Nitrate of soda $2.12% p 100 Ibs, dried 
blood 2.62% @2.65, western dried blood 


2.95 f o b Chicago, fish scrap dried 
2.75 f.0 b works, tankage 2.50 f o b 
Chicago, manure salt in bulk, 20% 


ore potash, 4.75 p ton N Y, kainit 

8.50, S C phosphate rock, ground, 6.75 
@7 for lbs f 0 b Charleston, Fla 
rock 8.50@9 f o b Fernandina. 


Fresh Frnits—Pears in 
ply, but demand limited. Duchess 
2.75@3.75 p bbl, Kieffer 2@3.50; 
grapes moving slowly, Niagara 2.50@ 
2.75 p 10-bskt cra, Catawba S8@10c 
p 20-lb bskt, Concord 9@1lc. 


Hay and Straw—The. market shows 


no material change. Prime timothy 
large bales $1@1.02% p 100 Ibs, No 


light sup- 


1 97%ec, fey mixed clover 90@ 95e, 
poor clover 80@90c, long No 1 rye 
straw 85c 


Honey—Market steady and demand 
fair; fcy clover comb honey 15@16c 
Pp Ib, No 1 12@14c, extracted 8@8 %c, 
buckwheat comb 12@13c, southern 
extracted 65@75c p gal. 


Mill Feeds—Demand is good for 
nearly all classes of feeds, and prices 
firm. Offerings of western mill. stuff 
are light. Coarse western spring bran 
in 100-lb sacks to arrive $24.60 p ton, 
standard middlings 24.50, red dog in 
140-lb sacks 29.75, fine yellow corn 
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Nuts—Hickory nuts #2@3 p bu, 
Sack walnuts 50@60c, butternuts 25 
@50c, pecans, ungraded, llc p ib. 


Onions—Market firm, with good de- 
mand, especially for best grades. Or- 
ange Co red 75c@$1.50 p bag, yellow 
2@ 1.62, state and western yellow 1.75 
tA smali white piektle onions 25@ 

p cra. 


Exports of onions for the 10 months 
ended Oct 30, 1909, were 300,186 bus, 
compared with 172,976 bus the corre- 
ponding period last year, and 146,870 
@uring 10 months in 1907. Exports for 
Oct last were 43,272, compared with 
24,764 in Oct, 1908. 


A prominent New York commission 
merchant. who attended the annual 
meeting of the Green vegetable asso- 
ciaticn at Hamilton, Bermuda, an- 
@ounces to the trade that the 1910 
srop of Bermuda onions will be 250,000 
trates. He says the acreage has been 
@ecreased, owing to losses suffered in 
the onion growing business in the past 
few years. 


At Boston, receipts for the week 
1650. bus, same week iast year 4072 bus. 
Supplies are lighter and the demand 
Better than it has been, and- prices 
show a little stronger tendency. Whole- 
@alers have obtained $1.25 for fcy Ct 
Walley stock, and there is little that 

good for anything offered under 

15. In a jobbing way the market is 
225@1.50. Nearby yellow 75@90c p 
bu-bx. 


At Chicago, yellow onions in good 
demand. Reds move slowly. The tone 
of the market is steady since stocks 
are not large. Yellow onions 85@90c 
p 7T0-Ib sack, red T0@T5c, undersize 
stock, red or yellow, 50@60c, yellow 
fn 100-Ib bags $1. 


Potatoes—Market is rather weak, 
ewing to light demand and heavy 
@fferings of indifferent stock. Ber- 


mudas are also supplying a large part 
af the best trade. Maine in bulk $1.75 
@2 p i80 Ibs, L I 2.50@2.75, state and 
Western 1.50@1.75, Jersey 1.50@1.75 
p bag, No 1 Bermudas 4.50@5 p bbl. 
At Boston, receipts for the week 
98,220 bus, same week last year 112,- 
014 bus. The demand is steady and 
considerable quantities are being 


. 
" apts ' 
Fane ete ag 


- Af 
moved, with a little firmer, 
owing to 


—— Green 
Mountain Aroostooks $ p 2-bu 
bag, cent Me 130@1.35. 


At Chicago, market rather quiet. Re- 
cent severe cold weather has left the 
market heavily loaded with frozen po- 
tatoes. The tone of the market is 
rather unsatisfactory. Choice potatoes 
sell readily, but there is a lot of unde- 
sirable stock on the market. Minn, 
Mich and Wis rurals or Burbanks 40@ 
42c p bu, fey up to 45c. 


Poultry—Market fairly active; re- 
ceipts well cleaned up, with the ex- 
ception of a few car loads of poor 
fowls. Chickens 13%c p Ib 1 w, fowls 
lic, turkeys 16c, ducks lic, geese 
12%c, guinea fowls 50c p pr, pigeons 

fresh killed, dry-packed selected 
turkeys 26@27c, western dry-picked, 
milk-fed broilers 22@23c, fcy Phila- 
delphia mixed chickens 18@20c, iced 
spring turkeys, dry picked 22c. 


At Boston, receipts lively and the 
market steady. Chickens and fowls 
14c p Ib 1 w, roosters 10c, young ducks 
13% @14c, fresh killed northern and 
eastern turkeys 25c, fowls 18@19c, 
cesstiny chickens 20@22c, nearby 
ducks 16@20c, geese 15@18¢e, choice 

$1.75 p doz, and squabs 3.25 


@3.75. 
Vegetables—J ersey sweet potatoes 
$1.50@1.75 p bu, southern $1@2, 


southern beets $2 p 100 bchs, brussel 
4@8c p at, carrots T5c@$1i p 
100 behs, Danish cabbage $12 


@16 p* 
ton, domestics $7@10, red $20@ 23. 


large celery 35@40c p doz stalks, L. I 
cauliflower, short cut, $1.50@2.50 p 
bbl, long cut 75c@$1.50, okra $2@3 
carrier, oyster plants $2@3 p 100 
behs, 90 75c@$1 p bu, string 
beans 1@2 p bskt, Hubbard squash 
75c@$1 p bbl, rutabaga turnips 60c@ 
$1, white turnips 50@60c. 


Wool—The larger scope of this 
year’s wool trade is shown in the sta- 
tistics of the Boston wool market. The 
total receipts from June 1 to Dec 1 
were 874,590 bales of domestic wool, 
and 397,573 bales of foreign, 
against 664.213 bales of domes- 
tic, and 157,513 of foreign wool for 
the corresponding period last year. 
Total shipments June 1 to Dec 1 were 
231,989,034 Ibs, compared with 167,- 
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368,212 ths last year, Intérest is chief- | 
ly centered in cloth wools, the sup- 
of which is very limited. Contract- 
for the 1910 clip has been 
suspended because growers have ad- 
vanced their prices. Mill men were 
willing to make prices on the basis of 
this year’s quotations, but have been 
unable to keep pace with the ideas of 
western wool men. Sales are in small 
lots, 75,000 Ibs being a rather large 
purchase. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO 


$65 BROADWAY, 42 €. MADISON GT, 














09.. 85 34 @34% 83 

0S.. 32 382% 31 
Nes 29 29 27% 
At New York, a report of the 





associated warehouses shows that 
their stocks of butter on Dec 1 were | 
37,465,625 Ibs, compared with 45,561,- | 
202 Ibs on Nov 1 and with $4,608. 738 | 
Ibs on Dec 1, 1908, and 40,915,947 ibs 
Dec 1, 1907. This shortage in stocks | 
is reflected in the market quotations, 
which are firm, with an advancing 


tendency. Receipts of fresh goods 
are light and all desirable goods 
meet a ready demand. Storage | 


stocks are moving out at a normal 
rate. The entire tone of the market 
is in the seller’s favor. Creamery spe- | 
cials 35c p Ib, extra 34c, held specials 
32@32 %c, state dairy 32@33c, process 
specials 28c. 

At Boston, receipts for the week 
507,043 Ibs, same week last year 
730,714 Ibs. The market is quiet, but 
firm on fine goods, receipts of which 
are light, and high and firm in out- 
side markets, Fancy northern cmy, 





rength he mie wd 

They insure st at the right places. 
When you want any kind ofa rubber boot or 
shoe ask your dealer to show you the Gold 


tubs 34@384%%4c p Ib, bxs and prints Th made of fine rubber 

35@36c, western ash tubs 33@33%c, | | Gealoave the beat for the money. 

storage ¥Y B@338kc, dairy We If dealer cannot supply 

31c. | B you, send us his name and we 
promptly 


Heavy Gum Toe Caps mean 


will see that you are 
The Oheese Markets fitted out. 


At New York, market is strong, 
with the impression that stocks of de- 
sirable cheese are short. The regular 
trade is fairly strong, and holders are 
not inclined to make concessions in 
order to attract outside buying. There 
is ai fairly good exjort move- 
ment. Full cream specials 17% @18c 








Mention This Yor" 72220 
Journal you'll get.a very premgs 


repl;. 



























The Farmer’s 


CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT. 


book abounds in helpful valuable information for ¥ 
| ment of ils and acc a Areal wate oe de + t= 
Silents and the core and <--> ene? adler — 


Sfhs ides of the treatment and subject matter will be had from a glance at the following condensed 


Introduction.. Facing Disease on the Farm. 


Sa a eee 


of Farm Animals, 


tai and many 
attitudes assumed by farm 
Seen aR bateas spel, erste aT cer ee 


Soo 


Chap. 
Chap. 
of half-tome insert 


Veterinarian 
Aided by Fourteen Leading Veteriniarians 


Farm Life Series 


These new books, attractively bound in 
cloth, are a credit to any reading table 


or library, and of such value you will 
diltider fun they can be produced and 












bet the 


ishes to know how to do thi 
. This 
way i beg a tnowledge of heady 


z 








= fences, for the garden, 
‘ier ——|! Handsomely Bound in Cloth 
subject been presented in a way so easily 


ellen wd Ec Sb weld mom 


the successful i 
Pe a a 


given on such liberal terms. 


This is the first time any publisher has offered a 
book of such intrinsic worth with a single year's 
subscription. Each book is an authority on the 
subject covered—it is practical, and easy to read 
sad understand. They are not written for text 
books, but for everyday use by everyday folks. 


Each of these three new works contains 288 pages, is handsomely bound in cloth, library 
style, 5x7 a inches siioan Seen sa exes, plated on Eee paper hom came. aow 
type, and i ifully illustrated, both in the text and with half-tone inserts on heavy 

















Pines “Sar "* ~/~* 3 yt 


is 
coated paper. Any one of these books would cost more than a dollar if offered for sale 


How These Books Can Be Secured 








Send ‘us $1.00 for ‘your ayes to this journal for one year and 25 cents fo" 
and packing (making in all) and we will send ONE of the 
Fem Lite ; hag “ igi, ond: we wil mabe 


Series. Send us $3.00 for three years’ subscription, 

aque apd age? eager whgheoned wy dr Ma These books are not 

ately; additional copies may ying additional years 

ipti plage wage ns became Fikes olla: cuttale ol cde beta. Send in 
your order now—address it to _ 


American Agriculturist 














439 Lafayette Street, New York City 
be Ss ee | 25 
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P tb, fey state 17c, Oct best 16%%c, 
1%-lb skims 14%c. 


At Boston, market is tm without. 


important feature. New York fcy full 

cream cheese 17% @18c p. Ib, Vt 16% 

Qitne. Wis youn ois America ‘18@ 
%c, sage cheese 15@1 


THE LIVE “STOCK enue. = 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
Cattle 
1000 | 1908 | 

25 
oad AE AEE 
Pittsburg 4 | 7.10 | 7.00 | 8.60 








Per 100 Ibs. 

















At Chicago, the receipts of cattle at 
the six leading distributing centers 
have been heavy of late and are about 
75,000 head in excess of corresponding 
period last year. Choice steers con- 
tinue to sell around the season’s high 
ma.k, but the bulk of native cattle 
offerings are quoted a trifle lower. The 
market has been supported of late by 
a very good eastern demand, and 
packers have taken hold with consid- 
erable interest. The quality of native 
steers now running is some better 
than early in the fall. The butcher 
cow division has been rather quiet. 
Quality of offerings is only fair, with 
the exception, perhaps, of h fers. The 
demand for stockers has been active 
of late, and offerings not very heavy. 
Prices have becn advanced 15@ 25c. 
Cold weather, however, has checked 
the country buying to some extent, 

and the market is expected to ease off. 
Choice to prime steers $8.50@9.25, 
good to choice steers oe good 
to choice butcher cows 4@5, good to 
yy heifers 4.50@6, bologna cows 

30@3.75, selectea feeders 5@5.25, 
aod to choice calves 8.75@9.25. 

The hog market has displayed addi- 
tional strength, and prices are 5@10c 
higher. Receipts at 11 markets east 
and west show a deficiency at the be- 
ginning of the second week in™“Dec of 
about 4,900,000 head. The market is 
subject to rather sharp fluctuations at 
this time, owing to delays in transit, 
due to severe weather and _ storms. 
Buying is on the hand-to-mouth basis, 
and the short supply even temporarily 
brings about an advance in prices. 
Choice to heavy hogs are quoted at 
$8.45@8.55 p 100 lbs, light mixed 8.15 
@8.25, choice DO 8.25 @ 8.35, heavy 
packing 8.40@8. 

Sheep are wee, with the exception 
of feed stock. 
and Mont grass sheep are a trifle 
higher, owing to demand from killers. 

Good to choice lambs are quoted at 
$7.75 @ 8.40, feeding lambs 6. 75 @ 7.25, 
good to choice wethers 5.25@5.85, 
good to choice ewes, light weight 5.25 
@5.60. 


Country Produce Markets 


OHIO—At Columbus, wheat $1.15 p 
bu, corn 48@52c, oats 40@42c, rye 70 
@75c, bran 25 p ton, middlings 27, 
timothy hay 12@13, oat straw 50, 
rye straw 6, beef steers 4.50@6 p 100 
lbs, fat’ hogs 8.10@8.25, sheep 1.05, 
milch cows 25@60 ea, dairy butter 20 
@25c p lb, cheese 16%c, eggs 33c p 
doz, live fowls 12c p lb, potatoes 2q. 
45c p bu, onions 55 @ Toe, cabbage 15 
@16 p ton, turnips 25c p bu, pea beans 
2.15, apples 3@3.50 p bbl. 

At Cleveland, dairy butter 24 @ 25¢ 
p Ib, cheese 16@1i7c, eggs 3l1c p doz, 
tive fowls 12@138¢c p lb, apples $3.25 

-~ bbl, [gare 45 @ 0c p bu, 
onath 25 @3.50 p bbl, onions 1@1.25 
p. 100 Ibs, cabbage 9@ 10 p ton, = 
beans 2.40 @ 2.50 p bu, honey 16@17 p 
Ib, wheat 1.19 p bu, corn 70c, oats 45 
Ss middlings 26.50 p ton, bran 
” 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, butter 
firm, cheese steady, eggs steady, dairy 
butter 22@24c p Ib, eggs 30c p doz, 
cheese 18@19c p 1b, live fowls 13c, 
turkeys 18@19c, potatoes 50@63c p 
bu, cabbage $5@12 p ton, onions }0@ 
(0c p pd pment 20@25c, apples 1.25 


xew 
Ww YORK—At Syracuse, dairy 
butter 32@36c p Ib, eggs 40c p doz, 
live fowls 14@15c p Ib, Soviees 18@ 
20c, cabbage $7@S8 p ton, potatoes 40 
@45c p bu, onions 50@60c, turnips 30 
@40c, apples 75c@1.50, timothy hay 
16@18 p ton, alfalfa 12@14. 

At Buffalo, pea beans $2.30@2.40 p 
bu, dairy butter 29@30c p Ib, cheese 


16@1i7c, eggs 40c p doz, live fowls 14 
@16c p 1b, turkeys 16@ 18c, potatoes 





es | 


| 


Good lambs are scarce, | 
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45 p bu, cabbage 3.75@4 p 100 has, 
onions p bu, a ppoles 125@4.00, Pp’ 
bbl, eaethy hay 17 p ton. 


At Rochester, wheat $1. 15@1.20 Pp 


bu; rye 75@78c, corn 73@75c, oats 

bib Sag cabbage 8@9-p ton, onions 

a p bu, potatoes 40@ 50c, tur- 

@25c, pea beans 1.90@2, ap- 

ples 1. Gets p bbl, dairy butter 29@ 

p lb, eheese 17%e, eggs 35@37c p 
doz, live fowls 13@14e p Ib, 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 


wheat $1.12@1.14 p bu, corn. 64@66c, 
Oats 47@49c, timothy hay 18.50 p ton, 
rye straw 16.50@17, oat 9, dairy but- 
ter 23@26c p Ib, eggs 32¢ P -doz, 
cheese 17c p Ib, live fowls 18@14c, 
turkeys 18@19c, potatoes 55@60c- p 
bu, cabbage 1.25@1.50 p bbl, onions 
50@60c p bu. . 


Patrons Succeed in Banking—Co- 
operative banking among Patrons of 
Husbandry is receiving increased at- 
tention. At the November meeting of 
the national grange at Des Moines, Ia, 
the master of Kansas state grange re- 
ported interestingly. He said the Pa- 
trons’ co-operative bank at Olathe, 
Kan, is making money pleasing stock- 
holders and its patrons. Its stock is 

worth $300 per share, par value being 
$100, and none of it on the market, 
Its capital stock is $50,000 paid up, 

50,000 surplus, and its deposits 

amount to $435,692, secured by the 
guaranty fund of the state of Kansas. 
It pays a dividend of 30% per annum. 
The Patrons’ fire and tornado associa-, 
tion carries risks amounting to $10,- 
.000. The net gain from January 

1 to November 1, 1909, was $1,660,000 
in risk, or $200, more than was 
written during the first ten years of its 
existence. The average cost of insur- 
ance has averaged $2 per thousand in 


the face of great losses, 
International Shorthorn Sale—An 
unusually good lot of Shorthorns 


were offered at the International live 
stock exposition sale. Fifty head 
were sold at $14,720, an average of 
$294.40. Seventeen bulls brought 
$4525, average $260.30. Thirty-three 
cows sold at $10,195; average $339.25. 
Peter Ross paid $1500 for Thomas 
Johnson’s Bowen bred cow, Countess 
Selma 2d. 


| Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 590,000 People Weekly 














THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agritulturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE Lage 9 2 word you can advertise anything 
you_wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. ‘ash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, a8 We 
cannot forward replies sent to this 

COPY must be received Friday 
sertion in issue of the following, og Advertise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” “TO RENT’ 
will S$. accepted at the above rate, “but will be in- 

in our REAI ESTATE MARKET. 

NO. BLACK-FACED TYPE or Fag of any a 
will be allowed under this head, making 
small adv as noticeable as a large on Lge: 

TE for the ‘Farmers’ eo ad- 


to guarantee in- 


LIVE STOCK 


tie Seu a > 


ie ae! oe ee oh 





LARGE © for booklet. 
HARPENDING, ert. Pan Be ’ 





LARGE IMPROVED 
tra fine stock. A. A. 


DUROC _ PIGS, 
SERENO WEIKS, 





ot. Spots, Wie Reda. 
Degraff, 0. 





ENGLISH beh as res pigs. ROBERT 
Cattaraugus, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


LARGE 
D. EDDY, 





BRONZE TURKEYS from 47 Ib toms, 25 Ib hens. 
Won all 4 first prizes at Madison Square last winter. 
Bhote Diend Rete ond Reted Dome. one ae Se 
Stamp. GEO WOLF, Seneca Falls, N Y. 


be ag | gwd as 9 Comb White Leghorns, 
7 ane es see. 








Return a ~4 expense a not tg 
GRANT MOYER, Fortplain, 


A FINE LOT of 8 C Brown es $1 
each; cockerels $2 up. Bright's. great i 
HILLSIDE POULTRY FARM, Lebanon’ Springs, N 








FIR gate a ry Black, White, Naragan- 
; Muscovy ducks; 10 Minds chickens: oe Se 
Dee’ 20. Write CLARK BROS, Freeport, 


Yorkshire eutae, ' 
LEY. ’ nail 








COLLIES—Bitehes bred. $12; 
male puppies, $5. W. 


Tons, Pout m 


BUY FARM DOGS of A. J. N, 
¥ YOUR FARM A.J. GILSON, Hers 








COLLIES, cheap. NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents a Word 














SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG cockerels, 85c 
each. Brown Leghorn and Houdans, r each. 
AUSTIN JACKSON, Mineral Springs, N Y. 





$11 BUYS 6 HENS, 7 pullets, cockerel, Rose Whi 
Leghorns, or 12 hens, Columbian Wyandottes. ‘GLEN: 
DALE FARM, Hornell, N. Y¥. 


PURE-BRED TURKEYS and penis select stock; 
satisfaction guaranteed; circular FAIRVIEW 
FARM, Shrewsbury, Pa. 








HENS, COCKERELS. Barred Rock, White Wyan- 
dotte. Grand birds. Prices reasonable. MISS CLARA 
SMITH, Croxton, Va. 


FOR SALE—AIl —~4 varieties standard poultry. 
ices reasonable. STANDARD eee 
CO, Old Fort, Ohio. 


WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, eS each, trio 
$9. Buff prminsten cockerels, $1. LOTHERS, 











Perulack, P. 
MAMMO re turkeys, ‘“‘Wolf” — strain. 
ame. MRS M B. FIELD, East Freetown, Cortland 
Co, New York. 





FINE WHITE rice popcorn, 3c Ib. White Wyan- 
ge Sontarcls, $155 each. RIPPLE BROS, Fort 





MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, large frame, good 
bone, ‘well marked; stamp. MISS L. L. KIRBY, 
Draper, Va. 





WINNERS AND BREEDERS—Rocks, Lang- 
shans, Minorcas; cheap. FRANK HARBAUGH, Mid- 
dieburg, Md. 











tely for firemen or 
Good vision. Account business = 1000 
sent to positions last ; $75-$100 
stamp. RAILWAY ON, Row ti st 
= ; 7, 
AGENTS— yours. t 
pang your a Write, for ‘de at ster 
CO, Dept, 0, Racine, W: 7 
FARMER—Thi experienced. Location, Chak 
ek. TSREADY. ‘Howard & 1 ~~ wy T . < . Phii- 
H erences, 
adelphia, Pa. — 





‘HY—Wire and wireless says- 
tems. Positions 
ERN TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Bax he Lebanon, Pa. 
in greeny county for highest 


fe 
COBB ‘SEED ” Pranklin, Mass. 





seeds. 
ing ability. 
SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


PI dyin come J ox = Mag with or farm Position as 
Box 3 38, a or farm by April first. 
AGENTS WANTED 
Foo: mesa tpn ae ‘selling our Handy Tool, 
articles in 
idkias aio MERE TA mcd Se 











‘oun 
Day- 








RC RI RED a as ome, prices reaso. 
opie. satisfaction guaranteed. . GOULD, "Salem, 





FINE ROSE COMB Black Minorca 
a hens, $1 each. CLARE REARWIN, Some, 





GET MY PRICES on Mammoth turkeys. 
Largest strain. STANLEY OGAN, Cumberland. Ohio. 


BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghorns, Feuisess geen; 
bred-to-lay strains. NELSON’S, "Grove City, 








FISHEL WHITE ROCK cockerels, one dollar, four 
dollars, JONAS VIRKLER, Croghan, New York. 


BOURBON RED TURKEYS Shorthorn _ bull 
calves. SPROWLS & SLEMMONS. 4 clayerille, Pa. 





AGENTS WANTED in N Y¥ 
to farmers, seller, 
necessary. 


Ohio, Pa, 
Quick 10% t. == Ee 
. HANDY JACK 


ence un- 
CO, Sarnia, Ont. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 














FINE WHITE ORPINGTON pullets ong ae. 
F. M. CLOSE, Cannonsville, Del Co, New 


SINGLE and Rose Comb R I BR cockerels, $2 each. 
GEORGE SEELEY, Conneautville, Pa. 


Barred Rocks, fine birds, 7 right. 
GREENWALD, Hainesport, N J 

500 BARRED ROCKS, great layers, prices right. 
HARVEY FIKE, Meyersdale, Pa. 


~LEGHORN COCKERELS, ratte and Brown. LEG- 
HORN FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 








GEO 








Five Cente a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
eek 
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th: f 
“Strout’s Buyers’ Guide, No — 

copy A. STRO’ 

St Cor Bway NS. UT CO, Desk 1096, 47 W 


tale, Senter 1 beta as afta wet ad 
for . 

well fenced: near ear Morrisville, a ~ 

railroa 


7 to close H 

Page 1 “Strout’s Farm Buyers’ Guide, No 28,” 
free, KE. A. STROUT CO, Desk 1096, 47 West 
St, Cor B’way,-N Y. 


176 ACRES—Good 14 room house, 3 
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vertising is only B cents a word each 
Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


SALE—Mammoth Bronze turkeys. AMOS 


FOR 
WELCH, Madison, N Y. 





TOULOUSE GEESE and White Holland turkeys. 
ADY, Sharon, Md. 











LIVE STOOK 
FOR SALE—Herd of Devons (14), best herd in 
York state, headed by champion bull a of b tas 


land); also few dual purpose Shorthorns. E. 
TITUS, Sidney Center, New York. 


FOR SALE—Registered Holstein bull — from 
large producing dams milking between 70 
pounds a day. Address E. 8, AIKEN, South Cam- 

ridge, N Y. 








A27TO3 — OLD pig. express paid, for a 
few hours of your time. Stamp for particulars. 
PENNA BERKSHIRE CO, Fannettsburg, " 


wong gt a, mares and colts. Collie 
bitches, bred puppies. not akin. best breeding in the 
world, FRED STEWART, Espyville, Pa. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS cattle, 5 bulls, 10 cows and 
helfers, cheap; 20 young Berkshire sows. Write, 
circular. CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0, 


PRIZE WINNING Guernsey bull, 5 firsts, 2  o—* 
1909. Also Pearl Guineas, $1 each. i. 
BARTHOLOMEW, Whitehall, N Y. 


POLAND-CHINAS—Original Ohio home, service 
sees sows bred; 32 years’ experience, L. C. NIXON, 
x A, Lebanon, Ohio. 

















China pees 


MAMMOTH BRONZE turkeys. HENRY DUART, 
Canton, Pa. 





HIDES AND FURS 


HIDES—We my highest prices for hides and 


ee. shipments over 100 pounds. 
rite for tags and prices. PENNSYLVANIA HIDE 
& LEATHER CO, Scranton, Pa. 


house, See CE aE te gt BA 
1% mil village ; bal 
fall's FARM AGEN ENCY, coo. ‘Tgs.. 


ance time. 
Co, N Y. 





EI 
ah 
é 
s| 
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Hi 
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one ever 3 fine climate, fertile soil, good grass 
and truck For full 
Pe . particulars, address SAM- 
FAMOUS “HEDG F. Z 
profable 180-aere farm and aysble The mos 
Write CLARK , Salem, + on 





HOME SEEKERS—Send for 

yHtOME We oe ating Tate 

and amount you wish to invest. W. H. TAYLOR, 
a. 





SKUNK, MUSKRAT and other furs wanted at 
once. Write to ANDREW MEST, Reading, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A GooD BATS OF a. Perfect safety to 
principal, a in. extra profits, and ew 
so you can on ‘your money when you really 
This is what we have accomplished for our 3 
holders for quarter of a century—an unri record. 
If you have any money to invest, it will pay you to 
write - for particulars. HERBERT MYRICK, 
Presiden dd CO , 439 Lafay St, 
New York City. 














TWO BEAUTIFUL ART LINEN centerpices. Wild 
rose and daisy a. and two ap all gy on! 
10 cents, to introduce cur new ca 
REMILLARD & CO, Dept 17, Springfield, es 





LEASE—Two excellent tobacco tal 
charlotte a Soe. Th aay Tenant tust have cap 
and Apply RICH V. G 





GOOD FARMS. All sizes, reasonable prices. } 

al! parts of New Yerk state. Spe fee. NO! 

ERN REALTY CO, Syracuse, 

FOR $1200 YOU CAN BUY . 30 

land, good house and barn. LEWIS’ FARM AGENCE. 

Candor, Tioga Co, N Y. 

FOR SALE—One gaat , in heart of coal 
For particulars write G. McLAIN, Oak 

Hill, W Va. 


WANTED—To buy small farm. 
44 Lowell Place, Buffalo, N Y. 











JAMES PETER, 





—~- 4 








_ 





CARDS—Don’t Christmas presents away 
BREEDER of registered Shorthorn cattle, Poland- | without _your name beautifully written in gold; 20 cts 
yours stock for sale. B. S. DETRICK, | per doz; sample for stamp. - CLARK , Route No 2, 
r Box 72, Leechburg, Pa 
JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for sale, PURE BUCKWHEAT FLOUR for sale, two arn 
16 cows, 13 heifers, 13 bulls. S. E. NIVIN, Landen- | fifty per | pounds. Shipment day oi 
ceived. ALLEN’S MILLS, Millport, New York. 
EGISTERED Cg a sh O_I C swine; 
7 CARRIER. Fulton, NY" SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


prize winners. JESSE I. 





RED POLLED calves and cows offered at 
Springdale farm. B. J. ADAMS, +, Basin, N Y. 


PLEASE WRITE ME where I can purchase mule 
footed hogs. LEN F. STEVENS, Kenton, Del. 
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“The A. A. Is My First Choice” 

Orange Jud@ Company, New York 
City. Gentlemen: My adv in the 
A A has paid me well; I made sales 
to nearly every inquirer. If I do not 
make a sale the first time I follow 
with another letter. I use a few 
other papers occasionally. I prefer 
not less than two insertions at a time, 
When I have something to sell, the 
A A is my first choice. —[ Arthur A 
‘Benninger, Berlinsville, Pa. 
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A Tale of the Clif! Dwellers 
[CONCLUDED ] 
By Robert Jameson 

The lad examined the int with 
interest, “See how rude it is, mother, 

: what poor stuff it is made of, and how 
> wnshapely and biunt! Surely they 
must be an ignorant people and un- 
skilled to use such points as this. 
they use our speech, mother?” 

“No, lad, they have a rough, unmu- 
sical tongue. Thy father, Mountain 
Pine, was captive among’ them for 
“many years, as I have told you, and he 
spoke their tongue as well as ours. He 
- tanght it to me in part, so that I could 
‘understand them should I hear them 
talking, which, please the Sun, I shall 
mever do.”’ 

Night in the desert is a wondrous 
thing. The stars are of a size and 
brightness unseen elsewhere; the 
moon; too, glows and fiood@s all with 
an unnatural light. Faraway moun- 
tains rise up in plain view, looking un- 
real and without substance. When 
morning comes, and the sun rises up 
ever the naked desert and floods it 
With light and flushes the distant 
peaks with glory, our three brown fig- 

\ yet traveling on with slower 
ow, for all are weary, yet with 
st fast resolution. As it becomes 
: and Beaver lags more and .more, 
they seek a deep wash where water 
courses after hard rains; it is dry now 
and taking refuge behind a high 
earthen bank they throw themselves 
down to sleep, only the mother watch- 
ing. The afternoon sun drives them 
from their shelter and again they take 
up their journey. 

When again the evening shadows 
ereep. across the desert they walk on, 
three tired and dusty travelers, each 
suffering intensely from thirst, but not 
‘ene complaining. There is yet a little 
water in the bottle, but the mother 
does _not dare to let them drink much, 
mot knowing how long it must last 
them. They ought to reach the river 
that is ealled the San Rafael on the 
morrow, but she knows not how far 
away it may be. They do not travel 
much that night. The way is rough 
and the lads are worn. Meaning to 
rest but a minute they drop into a 
sound sleep and she does not awaken 
them until morning comes. 

“This day we will reach the little 
river of which I have told you,” she 
says to them, “Bat a little and drink 
a little.” But their mouths are too dry 
for .the parched corn. Bravely they 
press on. As they proceed the ground 
fis more broken and a large ravine ap- 
pears, cutting across their path. They 
trace its course for many miles, far 
beyond the red mountains, where is 
its source, and to Green river. 

“We will find our littie river in that 
canyon, my brave boys,” she tells 
them. Doggedly, wearily, they press 
en, each thinking of the water that 
they hope lies in the canyon ahead. 
The mother is right, for when they 
reach the brink of the canyon, there, 
just below, lies the water, winding in 
and out among the green trees. 

“Water! water!” cry the boys in de- 
light. Eagerly they begin the descent. 
Soon a cliff stops their progress. They 
must go around it. “Mother, let us 
drink what we have,” they implore. 
She consents, and the bottles are 
drained of the last drop. To the left 
there seems to be a passage down the 
cliff.- They reach it and start down- 
ward. Half way to the level ground 
they hear a dog bark below them. 
They throw themselves on the ground, 
then seeing that they are discovered, 
look inquiringly at their mother. “We 
cannot go back,” she whispers, “even 
should we escape we dare not face the 
desert without water.” 

An afrow hurtles them and 
then buries itself in the ground. Naha 
gga up and fits an arrow to his 

Ww. 






- “Peace, boy, do not draw,” com- 


mands the mother, springing to her 
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feet. She extends her arms and calls 
to the three men below: “We are 
friends.” 

“Come down, friends,” the man re- 


plies. “Come down and tell us who 
you are why you look so much 
like the in Rats.” It was by 


this uncomplimentary name that the 
cliff dweNers were known by the des- 
ert Indians. They walked dewn, Nahu 
stepping in front of his mother and 
little Beaver following. Nahu stands 
erect and tries his best to seem as tall 
as the strangers, but he cannot by a 
head. 

“Now, young man, who are you?” 
demands the strange Indian. 

Nahu does not understand and 
turns to Cactus Flower. Coming for- 
ward she says: “This, my son, does 
not speak your tongue. I alone speak 
it and but poorly. We are of the 
mountain; these are my two sons. We 
are journeying across the desert to the 
great river that comes down from the 
east. We are at peace with your 
people. We have killed none of your 
desert deer, and we have drank no 
water for two days, save the bit that 
we carried with us.” 

“You have killed no deer? That is 
goo@! I should have expected such 
mighty warriors as yours to have slain 
every deer on the desert. I don‘t be- 
lieve there was but one rat who could 
kill a deer,” gays the spokesman with 
fine contempt. 

One of the young men, élipping 
around to the sidé, suddenly seizes 
Nahu and tries to hurl him to the 
ground. Nahu promptly grapples with 
him and a wrestling match follows. 
Now wrestling was one of the great, 
sports of the cliff dwellers, and Nahu 
is ahief of the younger men of the vil- 
lage. But he is much smaller than his 
opponent, and knows that his work 
must be along the lines of the defen- 
sive. The big Indian thinks to make a 
quick act of it and to hurl Nahu to 
the ground by sheer force of strength, 
but Nahu'’s feet seem rooted to the 
soil. He does not seem to exert him- 
self greatly, watching his opponent 
warily and foiling each effort. Grad- 
ually they drew near to the river bank. 
Nahu Iets his huge opponent*have the 
upper ground, and all at once seems 
to give way, retreating three steps 
rapidly and bringing himself perilous- 
ly near to the bank. Then sinking 
quickly to his knee and making one 
supreme effort, his antagonist is raised 
high in air above his head, and hurled 
behind him, a quick movement casting 
him loose. Down over the bank and 
through space flies the Indian, strik- 
ing the water with a -mightly splash, 
to come up bewildered. 

There is an instant of amazemen 
then exclamations of “Good, good!” | 
from the Indians and much loud 
laughter as their comrade comes drip- 
ping up the bank. He glares at Nahu 
and takes up his bow. “Peace, brag- 
gart,” commands the leader. “This is 
my brave lad. I have seen none like 
him since the Pine Tree came out cf 
the mountains and was my comrade.” 

Cactus Flower hada watched the con- 
test with distress in her face. One 
swift look of triumph now overspreads 
her countenance as the brave iad 
triumphs over his adversary, and then 
her face becomes more anxious than 
ever as she thinks of the results that 
may follow the contest. At the spoken 
approval of the Indian she brightens 
and says; 

“Spoke you of Mountain Pine, who 
came from the village at the foot of 
Sunset mountain?” 

“We caught him when he was at 
the river. He has a lad then. I know 
not the name of his village. Our 
people dwell not under roofs of mud. 
The sky is roof over us and the stars 
are good medicine for us. We hide 
not from them. But this Pine Tree 
was a brave lad to have come from 
the mountain. He was In my hunting 
and failed me.not. Once when the 
desert cat sprang upon me and sought 
to taste this tough flesh of mine, be 
came to me, and we together wrestled 
with one that could wrestle. I wore 
the cat’s skin after and Pine wore the 
cat’s stripes, laid on by mighty claws.” 
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“Mountain Pine was my hunter,” 
she says proudly. “For my sake he 
left you and the desert, although ine 
often longed for the free life. This 
his son, is my son; see, is he not bone 
of his bone?” 

The savage advances and heartily 
embraces Nahu, Who is assured by a 
warning word from the mother that 
the salutation is friendly: 

“Son of my old comrade,” cries the 
warrior. “Welcome art thou to this 
desert; where is thy father, lad? And 
whence travel you alone and among 
these that despise you?’ 

“Pardon him,” Cactus Flower says, 
“but he speaks not thy tongue as I do. 
Mountain Pine sleeps the long sleep. 
He fought the great beast of the 
mountains and it was his death. These, 
my two lads, are his flesh and in them 
his spirit has entered and is abiding, 
according to the belief of our people. 
They are brave as he was brave, good 
as he was good, and loving as he was 
loving.” 

While this conversation is carried 
On little Beaver is casting longing 
glances toward the water. The savage 
nates that and says: “Thirst thou, 
woman, after thy journey across the 
desert? Draw water then, but give to 
these brave lands with caution. Desert 
thirst will kill if quenched too 
quickly.” 

She steps down to the water's edge 
and dips up water in her basket and 
gives to each one a cup and bids them 
go bathe, but drink not yet. Afterward 
they journey down the river a short 
distance to the camp of their new- 
found friend, whose name, he tells 
them, is Pashee. It is but a rude 
camp, a mere shelter of bark and 
boughs beneath the cottonwoods, and 
@ little garden in whic’: grow melons 
and gourds. Turning Beaver and his 
mother over to the care of his women, 
old Pashee takes Nahu to the river, 
and together they fish from a canoe 
dug out from a cottonwood log, and 
although neither knows the speech of 
the other they converse readily enough 
by means of the sign language which 
all men who dwell close to nature 
know, and Nahu was never prouder or 
happier since he carried down the 
mountain his first bighorn. ‘ 

Next morning Pashee takes Nahu 
with him in a canoe, puts Cactus 
Flower with little Beaver in another, 
and they begin the descent of the lit- 
tle river. What a rest to tired legs it 
is, what a pleasure it is to know they 
ae going swiftly and safely toward 

eir journey’s end. And at nightfall 
they camp on the bank of the majestic 
river once more. When morning comes 
old Pashee stands by their campfire. 
Calling Cactus Flower to him, he says 
to her: “Tell thy son here that my 
flesh warms to his because he is like 
unte his father who was my comrade. 
Say to him that I give him safe pas- 
sage home again. See, I send my own 
son back up the river to say to our 
people who may be camped by the 
water that you are coming and that 
you are my people. No one will harm 
you, and on your return vou need not 
eross the wearisome desert, for you 
will be heavily laden. Now take the 
canoes and go, and see you marry this 
lad here to a brave young woman 
who can make good moccasins and 
whose sons will have straight backs 
and strong arms to draw the bow- 
string. Of such your people have 
much need.” . 

Then our voyagers paddie swiftly 
down the few remaining miles of the 
Green river and slowly up Grand river 
until they reach the wonderful cliffs 
where are great quarries of agate. 
There is one breathless moment, half 
hope, half fear, as Cactus Flower ap- 
proaches the great chief who lives 
under the cliff and is so mighty a 
medicine man that he speaks all 
tongues, and can see visions, and fore- 
tell when it shall rain out of season. 
She gives him the precious skin with 
the figures on it that she had carried 
all the way hidden under her gar- 
ments. The great medicine chief takes 
the skin slowly, scrutinizes it closely, 
and turning to Nahu speaks fruffly: 
“How camest thou with this skin? Tell 
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me truly, for I know the truth when 
men speak it.” 

“It was my father, Mountain Pinc, 
who gave it us,” he answers. “We 
brought it with us, not knowing its 
meaning. Mountain Pine sleeps be- 
neath the red ledges. Our people are 
in need of arrow points, and we have 
come to you for crystal for our ar- 
rows, The woman here is my mother; 
she will return with the lad and the 
stone thou givest her; I will remain 
and hunt and slay deer to repay you, 
and then journey home across the 
desert again.” 

The chief grunts in derision: “Big 
talks fill your mouth, my slim warrior. 
Many years will it be ere you could 
bring me deer enough to buy thecrystal 
for your people's arrows. Well I 
know hew fine the quality must be for 
your people, and I shall ask accord- 
ing. Go now to the women; I am 
busy. Bring me tomorrow fresh veni- 
son and I will tell you mote.” 

With a sinking heart Cactus Flower 
goes away, but Nahu glows with re- 
séhtment. “He speaks as though I 
were a child,” he complains. “I will 
show him who can kill the white- 
tailed deer. I know, too, where there 
were three drinking at the river last 
evening; I will take the eanoe and 
bring him one of them before I eat.” 

So he leaves his mother, and taking 
the lighter canoe speeds away with 
swift strokes down the river, reaches 
the sandbar before sunset, and seating 
himself caimly on a tall rock watches 
the shadows creeping across the des- 
ert. As dusk is falling the deer come 
as he expected, walking slowly and 
jerkily, their noses orten lifted to test 
the air; but the breeze carries the 
Scent away and they advance near 
enough for a long bow-shot. With 
muscles -tense and determinaton in 
every line of his face and form Nahu 


draws the cord and sends the arrow 
whistling through the air. It strikes 
the buck behind the shoulder, but he 
does not watch to see; already another 
arrow is fited to the bow, and ere the 
bounding deer can get beyond bow- 
shot another falls, pierced by an ar- 
row full in the back of the neck. He 


speeds arrows after the third one, but 
all fall short. The two deer, even 
after the entrails have been removed, 
fill the canoe dangerously full, so that 
he has very careful and skillful pad- 
dling before him to reach the village 
without sinking. He is glad when his 
mother steps out from the shadow of 
the bushes where she has been wait- 
ing, and takes up one of the deer with 
ho spoken word of approval, but her 
mother love and pride shining in the 
glance she gives him. Next morning 
when Nahu prondly bears his burden 
to the camp, the old chief grunts in 


approval. 

“Brave lad you are, and skillful 
hunter. I believe now when you say 
Mountain Pine was your father. I did 
but try you yesterday. See, the *kin 


you brought me is my own painting. 
It is a big receipt I gave your father 
for forty big sheep of the mountain. He 
killed them all and brought them toe 
me, when the hunters of the desert 
could kill none of them and they had 
increased much on the ledges above. 
There was no need that you. should 
kill more deer for what stone you can 
earry; I did but try you, and doubt nv, 
longer that your eyes are trained to 
see and that your arrows fly swiftly.” 

It is late in the October afternoon, 
the leaves have mostly falien from the 
cottonwoods and the squawberry 
bushes are a blaze of crimson. Toiling 
up the last mile of the trail, already 
passing through the cornfields, come 
our brave adventurers, Each has 
slung on the back a skin bag of pre- 
cious crystals. They are worn, weary, 
haggard, but triumphant. As they 
near the village a crowd of children 
gradually surround them, asking eager 
questions, darting in front, poking the 
bags and begging to be told what they 
contain. No word do our travelers 
speak until they stop in front of the 
chief's house, then with grave cere- 
mony Nahu places his burden on the 
roof-top and Cactus Flower and Little 
Beaver theirs. The men crowd around 
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THE PRACTICAL HOMEMAKER 


and examine the stone eagerly. Some 
are critical, but all are amazed at the 
quantity brought. 

No one asks a question of the wom- 
an, and soon she and the little Beaver 
have slipped away to their old home. 
The children follow them and the 
women; the door is broken open, they 
enter, a8 many as can find room, the 
others putting their heads to the door- 
way, and the simple tale is told-by the 
exultant woman, her weariness forgot- 
ten, her anxiety @ memory, her pride 
in her two boys boundless. 

And Nahu, standing straight and 
proud, gravely tells to silent but eager 
listeners all the story of the march 
and return, of the old chief who gave 
the canoe, and the safe passage cof 
the medicine man’s bluff; and you 
may be sure that he forgets. net to re- 
late his luck in hunting and of their 
quick return in canoes, And when he 
is -done talking the old chief takes 
from his most richly ornamented 
‘bag a small pot of yellow paint, and, 
saying no word of commendation, ne 
paints the yellow bar across the lad’s 
forehead—the yellow bar that is worn 
only by the sub-chiefs of the tribe, the 
the men who sit in council and: lead 
companies of braves when hunting or 
in defense of their village. 


Art of Rag Carpet Making 


BY MARIE T. LANIER MAGRUDEB 


Y OWN experience is that no 
M cheap floor covering ° gives 

such wear and general satis- 
faction as a good, homemade rag car- 
pet, at least, for the living room floor. 
A rag carpet will withstand the scuffle 
and boot heels of the boy element in 
the family and emerge from the proc- 
ess fairly respectable after several 
years of. service, when a matting, even 
of high grade linen warp, will, with 
a year’s service, look as if the road 
scraper had passed over it. 

I make my-own carpets, at least, T 
plant the stripe and sew the rags, and 
here lies_most of the rub, anyway. I 
have séen rag carpets so rough, so 
hideous in design that I should prefer 
rugs of gunny sacks on the floors. 
Some housewives sew anything into 
their rags, such as seams, 
frayed woolens, and resort to various 
artifices in joining the rags. To me, 
it seems that what is worth doing at 
all is certainly worth doing well. I 
begin to save the rags for another car- 
pet as soon as I have finished offa new 





one and put it on the living room floor. 


I think it folly to buy dye and dye 
rags. I never saw any dyes yet that 
aid not fade when continually ex- 
posed to strong sunlight. And the 
living room gets the sunlight—at least 
ours does. 

Choosing Colors 

Red dresses and garments that have 
been cast into the ragbag will furnish 
a durable red; they have faded al- 
ready to the limit in the washtubs. 
Black skirts, shirts and stockings give 
a clear, strong stripe. White speaks 
for itself and there is rarely a lack of 
it, so yellow is the‘ only color I find I 
must dye rags to obtain. For this I 
use hickory bark shavings ~ put 
in a large iron or granite pot; 2 
lump of alum is added to “set” the 
color, and the rags are boiled in the 
liquid until color is fair and true. This 
gives a subdued lemon tint. 

A pretty sage green tint for stripe 
may be.ha‘d by boiling clean old pale 
blue overalls in this hickory bark in- 
fusion. <Any faded blue rags may be 
used, as the combination of the blue 
with the yellow dye makes green. 

A well-chosen hit-or-miss carpet in 
dull colors with solid, neutral warp is 
the acme of artistic carpet weaving, 
but most of us farmers’. wives must 
sacrifice art to utility, and a striped 
carpet is more easily made, as each 
garment ‘can be sewed as it wears out, 
or blended with the color nearest it. 
I sew each color to itself, throwing 
browns, blues, grays and neutrals into 
the “between” stripe, and saving 
black, red, white, yellow and green 
for the stripe itself. 

The carpet in use at present is a 
pretty one, sO my neighbors say, and 
the lady who wove it assured me they 
were the very nicest rags she ever 
wove. 

Estimating Rags Needed 

To ascertain the number of pounds 
required for stripe necessitated a a 
tle brain work. My living room 
18x18 feet and requires 56 cone 
yards of carpeting to cover it. This, 
allowing 1% pounds to the yard, re- 
quired 45 pounds of rags. I wished 
the neutral ground stripe to be twice 
as wide as the stripe itself. This 
meant 30 pounds of the mixed rags 


coarse, * 


and 15 of colors. Now, to proportion 
my colors; I counted threads in an 
old carpet whose Stripe I admired. 
This had red center of eight threads, 
three of white on each. side, two. of 
green, two of yellow and six of black, 
making eight red, six white, four 
green, four-yellow, ‘twelve black. The 
nearest I could approximate thi’ to be 
certain of enough rags, was, six 
pounds of black, five pounds of red, 
three pounds of white and 2% each 
of green and yellow. This overruns 
the proportion, but rags differ in sizg, 
finely cut rags weaving more yards 
than coarse ones. 
My Method 

I cut or tear my rags very fine and 
I join them by lapping ends and sew- 
ing a few stitches in a running seam, 
I never “turn corners,” many do, 
for this leaves ugly little knots stick- 
ing up on the surface- of the carpet. 
This may seem over-particular, but 
coarse, carelessly sewn rags wear out 
the warp, and put a strain on it in 
places, It is the warp that wears out, 
anyway, and not the rags. 


The weaver: who wove my last car- 


pet used an old-fashioned. handmade 
loom, but my carpet is smooth and 
well-beaten up. One pound ‘of warp 
weaves three yards of carpet. I bought 
twelve pounds at twenty-five cents per 
pound, amounting to $38. The wee 
at ten cents per yard cost me 

My carpets last me, with we ctnes 
and turnings, four and five years. 
Nothing could equal this service ex- 
cept linoleum or a very fine ingrain, 
and neither would be as comfortable 
and cheap for the price. 

I have seen beautiful rugs made of 
woolen rags. My mother-in-law dyed 
some old pure wool blankets an In- 
dian red. These she had woven with 
black warp and black border or 
stripes near each end of the rug. She 
also has one made of men’s dull 
brown and gray clothing, mostly 
woolen jeans. These are woven with 
red warp with handmade fringe at the 
ends. -These rugs are sanitary; they 
do not hold dust and wash beauti- 
fully. 





A Mother’s Love 


BY LALIA MITCHELL 





Oh somehow the primal passion 
Of the soul has waxed and waned, 
And much has been lost in vigor 
And much in mildness gained. 
But ever through all the ages, 
Since the world from chaos came, 
Unchanging and true and fervent, 
A mother’s love’s the same. 


Men love with a calmer fervor 
In an intellectual way, 

And the mate they choose is colder 
Than upon that early day 

When Adam and Eve were happy; 
We offer no praise, no Llame, 

But somehow we're glad, forever 
A mother’s love’s the same. 


She goes through the death dark. valley 
That one may have boon of life, 
And hers is a constant vigil 
Throvgh years that are danger-rife. 
Forever ‘till death shall part them, 
Whatever tts pomp or shame, 
Her baby is hers,. unaltered, 
And a mother’s-love’s the same. 





The prattle of a baby, the song of a 
bird, the perfume of a flower, the 


*murmur of a streamlet, the wind’s 


®#olian harp, are each a voice of the 
Divinity wooing us to loftier ideals, 





Hepsy: “Hiram, tomorrow will be 
the 25th anniversary of our marriage. 
What do you say to killin’ the calf?” 

Hiram: “I don’t know, Hepsy. The 
poor calf ain’t to blame.” 





“Jack has increased his inheritance 
twofold.” 

“What was he left?” 

“Debts.” 





Modern Education 
“Is your son getting on well at 
college ?’’ 
“Yes, he’s getting a head rapidly.” 











Raising Our Own Plants 


BY CC. L. MELLER 


It is really a very simple matter te 
raise many of our house plants from 
cuttings right in our own homes 
There is no professional secret about 
it. The directions are few and simple; 
the expense practically nothing. Im 
the first place select the sunniest win- 
dow in the warmest room, which on 
the average farm is the kitchen. I try 
to arrange it so the temperature av- 
erages about 60 degrees, although if 
at night it goes down to 40 no harm 
is done, provided one takes the pre- 
caution. to cover the plants, just se 
there is no. actual frost at any time. 

Large flower pots filled with clean 
sand will provide the medium whereia 
to root the cuttings. These are the 
simplest, and will answer, although @ 
more elaborate affair can be contrived 
by finding or making a box 3 to 4 
inchés déep, and of such a length and 
width as to fit the window sill con- 
veniently. In the bottom of this must 
be spread about % inch of gravel, 
potsherds, or any othér coarse mate- 
rial to provide drainage. Over this 
spread a sheet of burlap, or better 
still, moss, if one can get it, to pré- 
vent the sand from sifting into the 
drainage layer. Then there should be 
about 3 inches of rather coarse sand 
in which to stick the cuttings. 

Some boxes are made with the sides 
reaching 4 to 6 inches above the sand, 
with a pane of glass over the top, but 
I would never use these because they. 
do not admit enough light to the cut- 
tings. {f so Mcilined, one can make 
top, sides and all of glass, and have 
practically a miniature greenhouse. 
The box may be painted and made as 
pretty as one wishes, but therplaim 
box or the simple pots will give re- 
Sults, and that is all we are after. 

The geranium is one of the easiest 
plants to grow from cuttings, which 
should be taken from the young shoots 
and be an inch to 12 inches long. Do 
not injure the growing point, and al- 
low but. one large leaf to remain on 
the cutting, If the old plants are 
thrifty and kept in good growing con- 
dition, and if one follows each batch 
of cuttings with another as soon as 
the mother plants produce the shoots, 
he can sometimes raise a sufficient 
supply of geraniums for the garden. 
For this purpose each cutting as soon 
as it has rooted must be potted in 
good soil, and after a few weeks 
start in the pot may be held back 
without sacrificing its vitality by be- 
ing removed to a cool and rather dry 
place. Plants will be of unequal size 
when ready to set out in spring, but 
this is of little account, for I have 
found that after several weeks all 
seem to attain the same hight. Coleus 
can be started in the same way, pro- 
vided, of course, one has the old plants 
to start with. 

In starting both the geranium and 
coleus one may at times be troubled 
with a black rot, which shows itself 
by blackening the cut ends, thereby 
preventing them from rooting. When 
this happens the only thing to do is 
to throw away the affected plants and 
get new sand, taken from a different 
source than the former sand. For the 
first week after the cuttings are placed 
in the sand it will be necessary to 
shade them with a newspaper during 
the sunniest part of the day. Likewise 
it is essential to give the plants some 
protection at night if there is danger 
of the temperature falling below 50 
degrees, Starting plants in this man- 
ner is not difficult, although, like all 
simple operations, there is a little 
knack in the work acquired only by 
practice. 


All Things Beautiful—Blind at three 
months, restored to sight last week at 
36, Annie Hubbard of Maidstone, Eng- 
land, says that at first she was dazed 
and giddy. She had always imagined 
human forms and faces to be much 
smaller and darker in color than they 
really are, and consequently she felt 
frightened at all the large people she 
saw, with their great, pale faces and 
hands. She was especially frightened 
at the first sight of a horse, which 
seemed to her tremendously large and 
clumsy, and not less at the appearance 
of a street car. Trees and hedges 
seemed natural. Everything ‘seems 
beautiful to her, nothing ugly. 





The best way to help your fellow. 
man is to help make it possible for 
him to help himself, - 
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Our Wild Flowers and Their Uses 


What a Litile Girl of 12 Has Learned 
BY MARY H. GRIFFITHS 


UR wild flowers have many uses. 

If ne plant of any kind should 

be allowed on a piece of ground 
it would soon be worthless. The hum- 
ming birds, bees and many other 
kinds of insects live on the honey 
and pollen of the flowers. When a 
bee alights on a flower the pollen 
sticks to his hairy body. He carries 
some of the pollen to the next flower, 
thus making the seeds of that plant 
fertile. He gathers honey from only 
ene species of plant at a time. The 
seeds of the plants are made fertile 
by so many bees gathering pollen. 

The ants are fond of sweets and 
they often climb up the stalks of 
the plants and eat the honey; as the 
ant’s body is smooth, the pollen does 
not stick to him, and he cannot carry 
the pollen to the next flower. Some 
plants protect themselves against ants 
by having hairs on their stalks. 

The rouwund-leaved sundew, Venus’ 
fiytrap and the pitcher plant, catch 
insects and use them for food. The 
Venus’ flytrap catches them by shut- 
ting its leaves when anything touches 
them; the pitcher plant by having its 
pitcher-shaped leaves half filled with 
water and by the hairs that grow in 
its leaves, preventing the insects from 
escaping. 

I have taken great pleasure this 
summer in discovering the different 
kinds of flowers. I can now readily 
identify over 75 of our common wild 
flowers. I have also learned that 
yarrow, tansy, muliein, thoroughwort 
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and many other kinds of plants are IBRATING 


useful in making medicine. 





Why Not Club Together?—One can- 
not but be impressed with the advan- 
tage the single large gift has over the 
small trifies 


enjoy and which, too often, is a real 
necessity. A fine new reading lamp, 
a clock or rug for the living-room, a 


new-set of china, a magazine rack, a 


beautiful etching, a mirror, hatrack for 
the front hall, a full set of a favorite 
author, or @ club” 
in one’s family. 


Christmas giving will insure a solidly | 


furnished home, an attractive interior 
of which the family may be proud, 
Sometimes the contributed gift is for 
one person. For example, John is 
pleased with the “usual thing” in the 
form of neckties, cuff boxes, handker- 
chiefs and a pair of gloves, but I think 
he would be immensely’ gratified 
should the family put their mites for 
him inot that russet leather suitcase 
he has been coveting for some time, 
or that wolf-skin, which would com- 
plete his driving outfit. As for Mary, 


should she find a handsome set of furs | 


on Christmas morning, instead of the 
usual array of pretty trifles, she 
would feel richer than she has felt in 
all her life.—[Mrs J. W. W. 





Muskrats in Nebraska 


Dear Trappers: My cousin Bruce and 
I have 20trapsset for minks and musk- 
rats. We got 28 muskrats and two 
minks. Muskrats bring a good price 
now. We are trapping along two creeks 
which are about a mile apart. We 
have not caught anything since the 
cold weather started. Trapping is 
good this year and [I hope you will 
a a lot.—[{George Nicholson, 
aveDd, 
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A MISTLETOE PUZZLE 
Can You Solve It? 


There ane five ape on this spray of mistletoe. 
a@ section cut from an advertisement appearing in this issue. 
that five advertisements appearing in thie issue are 


Bach is composed of 
That means 
nted. What is 


the name and address of each advertiser and what is the article advertised ? 
Eleven Prizes for Replies 


First prize $1. 


Ten prizes, each an article worth 50 cents. 


First prize goes to the answer which is most correctly, neatly, legibly 
and attractively written; the other ten prizes to the ten next best. 


Only Three Rules 


Observe these rules carefully. 
een) whether subscribers or not. 
(3) 


(1) 


Gniy one person in a family may send in a reply. 
You are requested to state fully your knowledge of or experience 


The contest is open te any or ali 


with any of the articles which you find to be mentioned in the puzzle, or 
your knowledge of or experience with any other articles made or sold by any 


of the firms, concerns, 
this is not obligatory. 


Write your answer on a 


or individuals you find in solving the puzzle, though 


How to Answer 
postal if possible. 


t in an envelope, in- 





elese nothing but the puzzle. This rule must be ctly adhered to, or the 
answer will be thrown out. Replies must reach us not later than Jan 1, 1910 
The award of prizes will be “ 
Address Puzzle Huditor, American 439 street, 


, especially -in- a family of | 
adults. Some article which all can 
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SHUTTLE, 
ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
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CHAIN STITCH MACHINES 


| ARE OF ONE QUALITY ONLY-—THE BEST 


The name NEW HOME on sewing machines stands for efficiency, 
dependability, grace, , finish and high class construo- 
They have been in constant use so many years that they have 
roven themselves smart; so satisfac and of such high qual 
they are taken as standards of perfection in construction a 
not to be classed with those of poor quality and low price 
rinciple employed in their construction is mechanic y the BEST, 
© NEW HOME is made in a manner to last a eentury. They 
never wear out, all parts are interchangeable, renewed at any time. 
Remember THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST in the end. 
We have our own organization of dealers for the sale and distribu c 
have dealers in all parts of the world. Sewing machines bearing ~~! naw w dome” = 
be purchased from our authorized dealers only. Warranty never runs out. 


If there isno NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept.@ . 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS, 


How Father Did Her Courting Mention This 
ft Seaay it ere aie Ee cee | JOURNAL 
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cookery, , fancy work. use 
poultry. Sova ile "in POPULAR | 
air Sesdars. 1 yr. Sc, 6 mos. We, 
Springfield, Mass. i 
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When vou write to 
of .— Advertioars 
you'll geta very prompt 
reply. 





SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
on Editorial Page 





HOW TO SAVE MONEY 


ee 


Following is a classified list of the leading publications which may be obtained at 
reduced prices. We save you money on any combination of magazines 
you may desire in connection with our jou ; 


NEW CLUBBING OFFERS ror 1909-10 


In the frst column is given the name and address .of the publication; the second column 
shows the frequency of issue; the third column gives the regular retail price of the publicatian ; 


and the fourth column the net prices inelucting our publ 














D— Daily. SW—Semi- Weekly. TW—Tri- Weekly. W—Weekly. SM—Semi-Monthly. 
BM—Bi- Monthiy. M—Monthly. 
Our price Our price 
Name and Address Retail both one Name and Address Retail both one 
of Magazine price of Magazine price year 
m Boy. Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Detroit, Mich......i..csvceveceess M $1.00 $1.80| Ft. Atkinson, Wis ............... w 100 LT 
American Magazine Hunter -Trader- Trapper, 
} New York City...........0..+-.-- M 1,00 1.80 EDT, WE. cinwedscoccecceccsces M 1,00 1.80 
| (after Feb. 1, 1910, $1.50, Combined rate $2.05) | Independent. 
| American Poultry Advocate, Oe OD «0. oc ccdcccnstectsbs WwW 3.00 3.00 
} ame, MM. Tie. cocesceseccstece M -50 1.35 | Ladies’ World, 
American Swineherd, [2 ST 65 comaticc cneneeee M 50 145 
Crafenge, TB... once divesecevccscce M 50 =1,.30 | Little Fotks, 
American T! Se rae M 1900 4180 
Madison, Wi, ..cccdesccccevvcces M 1.00 1.55 | Louisville Courier-Journal, 
A | Ketiarille, By. .......scccseccscces w 1.00 yse 
New York RF. cbecinevectbococcs ce M 100 1.95 | McCall's Magazine, 
Atlanta Constitution, ms eee M 50 145 
At a} GBs" sevscbuhasesebeecce TW 1.00 1.80 | MeClure’s Magazine, 
Atlanta Constitution New York City ........ ..M 1.50 62.10 
BURR, GO. cc cccccewccccssccees w 50 861.45 | Munsey's , 
Atlanta Journal, SS SS eae M 1.00 1% 
BMIBTAR, GR. onccosesceccdecscee Sw 1.00 1.80 | National Fruit Grower, 
Blooded Stock, St. Joseph, S awhons bce eebe ase 5O 1.35 
Gerere, Pa!  ovccvcccvusccsoes: cece M 25 120 /| National Swine Magazine, 
Breeder's Gazette, Wengert. ls shoneecee 0s0 5s + 2008 50 61.20 
ee Se | rrr W 4175 1.95 | New York Thrice-A-Week World, New 
Century Magazine, i: ea : 1.00 170 
Ee a eee M 4.00 4.70 | Ohio State Journal, 
Chasieston News & Courier, | Columbus, O. R. F. D. Edition....D 3.00 3.30 
Charleston, S. C. ....+.0505. -s++sW 1.00 1.80 | Outing Magazine, 
News, | _} 5. Reo M 3.00 S335 
Chattancoga, Tenn. ......+.6.+5-: Ww 50 §=©1.30 | Outlook, 
Christian Endeavor World, Now Wes Clty o...cccstscndwoves WwW 38.00 3.80 
etesed ce Subssocccecce W 1.50 2.20 | Pictorial Review, 
Christian Herald, 1. BO Wee CEP occ cccccccccctvices X 1.00 1.80 
Se «GE acces sdocnenececs W 1.50 2.50 | Popular Fashions, 
i Enquirer, Springfield, Mass . M 5 86115 
Cincinnati, 0. Sdasvrecdosecbecces> w 1.00 1.55 | Poultry Success, 
. Settee: G. inc dvcccvdcstagins M oe 1,30 
errr eee Ww 1.06 1.60 | Reliable eyes Journal, - se 2.488 
Cosmopolitan GQORGG, Bei. hi civ cccvociobenvcsee . "a. 
New York Clty .......cccceecceess M 1.00 1.80 | Review of Reviews, 
Cotton Journa SED TR: CE ciccvect agen bapens M 3.00 3.00 
Atlanta, Ga. -ncedenvvewe eveceee W 1.00 1.25 | Sabbath Reading, 
Current ° Even’ = om 3 New on GY svccessecccosbbess w sO 16 
Springfield, Mase.  .....-+-seees y ‘ 25 | Seientife American, 
Designer. Se Welt. SP ‘codiekspe ebb ceases Ww 3.00 3.55 
New York City ......ssecccswcere M 7 1.60 | Standard (Poultry), 
Btude, um ree ai «Quincy he ee ee eo | Bw 50 1.38 
Philadelphia, Pa. -.....seeseeseres : 6 | Success Magazine, 
Farm Poultry we eae M 1.00 1.30 
Boston, bacocengpeseccoe. EM -50 1.30 | Toledo Biade, 
Farm and Home, = - 3 Tolede, LC sedans coe OES tad w 4100 130 
Springfield, Mass. .........«..... s d .10 | Uncle Romus’s—The Home Magazine, 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, | SOR Os Sed come ssc'cscecs M 42100 1.55 
Medina, ©. .....5..se05 Se péwoe SM 1.00 170) Woman's Home Companiow 
| bg ing, - ote: toe | ‘ 4 RS DED Veblncebsrvare cdvebes M 150 200 
otee Sebewreseces " 150 | Work y. 
Green's Fruit Grower, , € SL ide sind esede geese ces M 150 «210 
Rochester, N. Ye ..ssceecsseveees M 50 =1.30 | Youth's Companion. 
Harper's. Pazar, Re Ore aa W 417 2.75 
New York City .......0..+-.---++- M 1.00 180} 


| 











@ If more than one publication is desired in addition to our own, deduct in each case $1.00 (our 
subscription price) from the combined price, wiich will give the additional cost of the other. 
It is necessary that at least one subscription to our journal should accompany each clubbing 
order. If you desire any paper not in the above list, write and obtain’ our low prices. 

Allow ten days or two weeks after sending in your order for the first copy to reach you. [fit 

oes not yor in that time, write us. After the first copy of any paper subscribed for 

has been received, send complaints direct to the publishers of such paper. 

Write direct te the publishers at the addresses given for sample copies of any of these publica- 
We do not carry them at our office. 
@ These prices do not apply to foreign countries or Canada. 
@ If any of our books are desired, they may be obtained upon the advertised terms, the additionai 
amount’ being added to the prices q’ ted. No premiums with other papers are included in any 
of the clubbing rates. 


fiven the benefit. tf advanced, the 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439 Lafayette St.. New York City Springfield, Mass. Marquette Bidg., Chicago, [ik 
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topics pertaining to home 
farm life. Matter for this de- 
Dartment is not paid for. It is 


The Open Forum 


A Leaf from Keal Experience 

Dear Host: I am 22,years old and 
have been married three years. I was 
15 when my husband and I first went 
together. My folks objected as I was 
too young, but I could not see things 
that way. We went together un- 
known to them, He had a fine team 
and lots of money to spend, as his 
father is wealthy and he the only chili. 
My father was not very well fixed in 
the world and I thought the best thing 
for me to do was marry him, as I was 
sure I could never be happy without 
him. He built a lovely house on his 
farm. It is not far from town and a 
pretty home. But one thing makes me 
unhappy—he never wants to go any- 
where and pouts when I go. He is 
very good to me when I am ill, but I 
cannot understand why he don’t want 
to go at all. We have children, are 
both young, and there is no reason 
why he should not go. It makes me 
very unhappy. I would advise all girls 
who read this to never marry before 
they are 26 or 30. I have @ man 
who does not drink and has no bad 
habits, but no matter who you get 
your best days are your single ones. 
I don’t think any mother should let 
her daughters keep company before 
they are 19. I don’t believe in dances. 
I went to a dance at the age of 15 and 
met my better half. From that night 
on I never cared for school and for 
anything but to go to some place with 
him unknown to my folks. I soon 
gave up school. I would advise all 
young girls to go to school, and not 
let the boys bother them, or think 
of marriage, either.—[West Missouri 
Wife. 





A Rap at Divorce 


Dear Host: I wish to say a fewe 
words to those who are living pure, 
clean lives. If no one else praises 
them they haye the satisfaction of 
knowing they have done right, and 
that is worth a great deal? 
miost lost faith in there being many 
boys or girls of high ideals, but I am 
glad to find I was mistaken. Drunk- 
ards should not marry, for we know 
that drink makes more sin, sorrow 
and crime than anything else in the 
world. I think that a man should 
have a good home before he marries. 
Many girls have more money saved 
than the men whom they marry. [ 
have been called ‘old maid,” “prude,” 
“erank,” ete, but I don’t mind it a 
bit. Why should I? Don’t you think 
it is better not to get married too 
young? I think most girls would re- 
gret marrying before they are in the 
twenties, for it is a step for life, or it 
should be, for I do not believe in 
divorce. Many say: “Well, if I get 
married and find out I have made a 
mistake, I can get a divorce.” It is 
not right, and it is not God’s law. 
I have the best mother in the world, 
and I pity any girl or boy who hasn’t 
a mother. I am the oldest of a large 
family, and I have lots of troubles, 
but#I am always happy—at least, most 
of the time. I would’ like to ask a 
question: If a girl goes with a young 
man to a party where refreshments 
are sold, is she obliged to go to eat 
with him when some other young man 
has asked to take her before her es- 
cort did?—[June Remington. 


A Sane, Sound, Helpful Letter 


Dear Host: I thoroughly agree with 
West Virginia Girl No 3 in regard to 
boys straightening themselves up and 
girls associating with the most re- 
spectable young men. We are all 
human, and it lies with the  indi- 
vidual rather than the sex whether or 
not he may be easily drawn from the 
straight and narrow path. Therefore, 
1 think that a girl should keep only 
the best of company, because she is 
as likely to be influenced by the young 
man as he is to be influenced by her, 
and if she, too, goes wrong, who will 
reform her? Surely, the girl who asso- 
ciates with the disreputable young 
man under pretense of reforming 
him must find something congenial 
in his society! Girls cheapen them- 
selves immeasurably by their romantic 
endeavor to “straighten boys’ up.” 






I had al- . 


GOLDEN GOSSIP 








information may freely 
ask for the assistance. which 
experience may be 
5 All letters for 
this department should be ad- 
dress to The Host, this office. 


Live exemplary lives yourselves, and 
exact the same of your masculine 
friends; require them to be worthy of 
you. I do not approve, however, of 
snubbing anyone, and especially when 
young men or women wish to start a 
new and better. life I think it is our 
duty and privilege to receive them on 
an equal basis with ourselves. I con- 
sider familiarities between the sexes 
extremely imprudent, although not 
unpardonable. It is not necessary that 
boys think of girls as “angels to be 
worshipped from afar,’ but let them 
be chivalric enough to take no ‘liber- 
ties with their girl friends which they 
would not have others take with their 
own sisters. If boys and girls would 
heed the rules of etiquette more care- 
fully such occurrences could be more 
easily avoided.—[Gretchen. 


Couldn’t Keep Still 


Dear Host: ‘I have been enjoying 
the letters of the boys and girls very 
much and have kept quiet as long as 
I can. I think Up-to-Date Boy is 
slightly mistaken about dancing. I 
am 20 years old and never was at a 
dance or kissing party in my life, 
and I believe I enjoy life as much as 
anyone. Dancing might not hurt me 
and still influence some other who 
loved dancing to go to every one 
around, no matter where, and ruin 
their life. Paul said: “If meat make- 
my brother to offend I will eat no, 
meat while the world stands.” I 
think the best thing girls can do is to 
confide in their mothers. My mother 
has been dead two years, and I miss 
her so much! We were “chums,” and I 
love to think it was that way. I think, 
Working Girl, you are making a 
mistake in quitting school for the fac- 
tory. I went to school till I was 17, 
passed the county exams and taught 
a little over a term. Now I am keeping 
house for papa, as I am an only 
child. But if I ever have a chance 
I will continue my school work, With 
best wishes to all the boys and girls. 
[Girl of West Virginia. 

Two Pertinent Questions 

Dear Host: I agree with the 
“EBarnest* Girl Reader” on the subject 
of familiarity. I would like to ask 
two questions: When do you think 
a girl should begin to accept atten- 
tions? How do you think a girl 
should wear her hair at the age of 
fifteen? I live_on a large farm and 
milk from 6 to 8- cows every night 
and morning, and do lots of other 
outdoor work.—[Pennsylvania Lassie. 


Proud of Being a Farmer’s Daughter 


Dear Host: I am a farmer’s daugh- 
ter of 18, and I am like the English- 
man, Dutchman and Irishman. The 
Englishman said that if he had to 
be any other nationality than English 
he’ would want to be Dutch. The 
Dutchman said he would want to be 
English, but the Irishman said that 
if he had to be any other nationality 
than Irish he would be ashamed of 
himself. If I had to be anything else 
than a farmer’s daughter, I would be 
ashamed of myself. I would like to 
see Table Talk department enlarged. 
The advice that Mildred V. of Ne- 
braska gave is just fine. A Rhode Is- 
land Daughter requests that each 
writer tell what they did in the past 
summer, The fore part ‘of the summer 
I went to a sewing school, I usually 
drive the horses in hauling in the hay, 
but as I was not at home I did very 
little of it this summer. I suppose 
some girls would be ashamed to tell 
that they work in the field, but I am 
not. Girls who would not drive a 
team of horses on the farm are not 
fit to drive a nice horse in a rubber- 
tired buggy.—[Ohio Daughter. 


The Boy the World Wants 


Dear Host: I believe with one of 
the old-fashioned girls who said that 
the boy of the world is looking for is 
the boy who will push his way through 
and win out. I am 24 years old and 
have a little farm which I bought and 
paid for myself. I don’t owe a dollar. 
It isn’t the man of yesterday nor the 
man of today, but the man of tomor- 
row that we are looking for to be the 
great man. The man of yesterday is 
past, the man of today is here, but the 
man of tomorrow is the man educa- 
tion is striving to make into the high- 


est type. I-am a friend of education, 
but I have never attended college. If 
enjoy attending the county institute, 
as one can get brdader views on.edu- 
cation. I believe if agriculture was 
taught in the country schools it would 
be a great help to the coming genera- 
tion, The present crop yield could be 
doubled. I neither chew, smoke nor 
use any kind. of drink except milk or 
water. I wodald like to be acquainted 
with some of the old-fashioned girls. 
[William S. Somerville, Pa. 
Interested in Education 

Dear Host: Especially do I agree 
with “Earnest Girl Reader,” whose 
letter I read in a recent issue. [I like 
all the remarks on education. Iam a 
member of the senior class in our high 
school, and am much interested in 
education. I cannot see why so many 
will waste so much valuable time 
when there are so many good books to 
read. In regard to girls reforming 


boys I do not agree that they can do. 


all, but to a wayward, discouraged boy 

nothing appeals half so strongly as 

the sympathy and love of a pure 

hearted girl—[North Carolina Boy. 
Sound Advice 


Working Girl: When I read your 
letter, how you~ live on a mountain 
farm, like to work en a farm, like 
housework and desire an education, 
and then read that you are going into 
a shop just because you are anxious to 
earn money while you are young, I 
had to write and tell you that you are 
making a mistake. You are_going to 
lose a lot of life’s best living if you 
miss the schooling. Go to school as 
long as you can, and always feel that 
you are no better than the girl that 
works for her living and has not had 
the chance of an education.—[Bill of 
Maine. 

Truly Spoken 

Dear Host: One of the recent let- 

ters expressed a desire that I disiike 
to hear. It is the desire of “Working 
Girl.” The passion for earning money 
is stronger than the desire for educa- 
tion. In her letter she says: “I am 
sixteen years old; I like to work; I 
have a nice, comfortable home; I have 
a great desire for education; but I am 
so anxious to earn money while I am 
young. I am going to leave schoo] to 
work in a factory.” Above her letter I 
see the question: “Is she making a 
mistake?” 
_ To that question I wish to reply. She 
ts making a mistake. First, because 
she is narrowing her existence by rob- 
bing it of the broadening influences 
which school life, and school life only, 
can give to a young person. Second, 
she is taking a step which in years to 
come she will regret, as many others 
have regretted who have taken the 
step she has taken. Third, she is lim- 
iting her earning power. I think I 
am safe in saying that she cannot 
earn now or at any future time as 
much money as she would be able had 
~ but added a few years to school 
ire, 

I have touched the subject but 
lightly, yet I think you will agree with 
me when I repeat, “She has made a 
mistake.” I am not necessarily criti- 
cising ‘Working Girl” herself, but 
rather the sentiments she expresses, 
and therefore my criticism is general 
as well as particular—[W. H. 
Heath, Vt. 

Seeking an Education 

Dear Host: Hurrah for Up-to-Date 
Boy! I, too, believe in the dance. It 
is a nice amusement and a way to 
meet people and get acquainted, if 
you go to a select dance. I do not ap- 
prove of going to a dance which is 
questionable. “W Va Girl” books are 
the best of companions. I agree with 
you about young men who drink. They 
and snakes I dan’t care to meet. Bill 
of Maine, not every girl wears rats or 
hats a yard wide. I, for one, do not 
wear either. A man or woman who 
has to be bossed or to boss is develop- 
ing a character which everybody will 
avoid sooner or later. I do not want 
to marry a man I would have to boss 
or one who wquld boss me. “Massa- 
chusetts Boy,” have not the girls in 
the rural communities the right to 
dress becomingly “like the village and 
city girls? You write you don’t like 
to see these girls wear rats, yet the 
greater number of young men. give 
their attention to the girl with the 
rat. Going to school and~having an 
education is all O K, providing you 
have the time, health and money. 
Most important of all is putting to use 
what you do get. I am 23 years olf, 
but have not had the time, money or 
health to spend on an education. I 
have been through the lower grades 
and taken a correspondence course. 
I spend my odd moments in talking, 





reading and studying. “Another New 
York Girl,” you see I have a problem 
like yours to work out. I would like 
to have all the girls and boys write 
and tell how they are solving their 
problem of education. An education 
is wealth untold, and lack of educa- 
tion is poverty indeed.—[Inez of New 
York, 
The Test of True Regard 

Dear Host: In discussing dancing, 
cards, etc, we must remember that 
what is harmless to one may be death 
to another. The home dance, com- 
posed of pure-minded young folks, 
may be all right, but there may be 
one or two who learn in this dance 
who will go to other dances of a dif- 
ferent character and be ruined there- 
by. Let me leave one thought with 
our girls, and that is, that no one is 
your friend, no matter how much 
they profess to love you, who-asks you 
to do anything that is wrong or that 
has the appearance of evil.—[ Richard 
Frederic, Ill. 


Designs for Simple Embroideries 
BY CATHERINE LEE CARTER 


F the many so-called fancy 
stitches, ‘bird’s-eye. stitch is 
one which is easily .-mastered 

and adapts itself readily to almost any 
scheme of decoration. Each stitch is 
like a loop of chain, ofly it is caught 
down with a short back-stitch at the 
tip. No 1A shows the different stages 
in its construction, and in the other 
illustrations are shown some decorative 
arrangements which may be of use to 
the worker, 

In No 1 the circles are composed 
of sixteen radiating bird’s-eye stitches, 
and the little “trees” are done in 
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No 1A—Details of Bird’s-eye Stitch 
feather-stitch, beginning at the top 
of the tree and making the stitches 
longer as the form progresses. A 
rather large French knot is worked at 
the tip of each tree and one on each 








No 1—Bird’s-eye and Feather-stitch 
side of its base (see illustration). The 
border lines are of feather-stitch 
worked all in the same direction. The 
circles can be traced with a pencil 
around a spool end to serve as a 
guide. 

No 2 design illustrates an all-over 
design of chain-stitch. To make this 
“4 4 stitch start as 
shown in the 
first part of the 
detail, but do 
not take the 
short stitch; in- , 
stead, put the 
needle down 
through beside 
where the 
threadis 
brought out, 
and make 
another loop like the first one. Thus 
the line will be continuous, and the 
three lines of chain-stitch should be 
worked first, and after these the long, 
straight stitches, which serve to hold 
each loop open and flat at the same 
time. 

A pretty band is illustrated in No 8, 
the stitches being grouped to suggest 
dragonflies. The three straight stitches 
which cross each group and seem to 
hold it are omitted from the one at 
the upper right-hand corner, so that 
the worker can see how all the 
stitches diverge from one point. This 
pattern is more easily done on can- 
vas than on plain material, and a 
straight piece of single-thread canvas 
may be basted where the band is te 
be, and the embroidery dong cee orugh 
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this, the threads being afterward 
drawn away. In working this it is im- 
perative never to sew through the 
canvas strands. The lines which rad- 
jate from the center of each block 
are done in ordinary back-stitch, and 
cover one square, diagonally, if one is 
working on canvas. 

The narrow design, No 4, is easily 
copied, the iong stitches which start 





No 3—Dragonfly Embroidery 
from the base of each “tree” being 
each tipped with a French knot, while 
single knots are placed at regular in- 
tervals betweer the forms. ., 

Hand-stitchery, like the design 
shown here, looks especially attractive 
when done in white cotton on the 
plain chambrays, which make such 
pretty house dresses, both for winter 
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No 4—A Tree Effect 


‘and summer. A pretty way to orna- 


ment a box-plaited shirt waist of pink 
chambray would be to work a small 
tree, then a knot about a quarter of 
an-inch below; another knot, equally 
spaced, then a tree, and so on for 
the length of the plait, beginning the 
embroidery. at the shoulder seam. The 
back might be similarly ornamented, 
and if the sleeves were plain, with a 
box plait down the outside arm, the 


‘embroidery might be repeated upon 


them. 





They Wait for You 


Look not, O friend, with unavailing 


tears 

Into the past—look to the brave young 
years! 

Look to the future: All is there in wait, 

All that you. fought for by the broken 
gate— 

The _— that faliered and the fire that 
ell; 


The song that died into-a lonely knell. 

It is all there—the love that went 
astray 

With bitter cries on that remembered 

: day; 

The joys that were so needed by the 
jeart, 

And all the tender dreams you saw. de- 


part. 
Nothing ts lost forever that the soul 
Cried owt for: All is waiting at the goal. 
{Edwin Markham in Nautilus. 
lee eae el enemas 


Nausicaa and Mary Jones 


Life in a sparsely settled community 
is monotonous; the people who live 
there admit it, the country life com- 
mission asserts it. There are few who 
would not break this dreariness if only 
they “knew how, or, knowing how, if 
they could reconcile their consciences 
to the giving of so-called recreation of 
time that might be applied directly to 
work. To you whom this description 
fits, the C L S C course comes with a 
usefulness hardly to be equaled any- 
where else. To the casual thought it 
seems a far cry from mythical 
Nausicaa, washing clothes and playing 
ball on a Pheacian beach, to actual 
Mary Jones, plying the churn dasher 
at the back door of a Nebraska farm- 
house. Nevertheless; Nausican may 
be as a helping hand to Mary Jones. 

After a woman has swung the 
dasher for ten or fifteen years she 
does not look upon churning day with 
passionate enthusiasm; and if the 
monotonous toil of a decade or 
two is accompanied by monotonous 
thoughts—tthe ever-recurring problem 
of how to coax the hens to lay"a new 
hat for Susy, in addition to new shoes 
for Johnny—the churning becomes 
work without joy, spiritiess, heart- 
breaking labor. But enter Nausicaa, 
and while contemplating her comeli- 
ness and her housewifely aptness, and 
sharing her excitement over her ad- 
venture with gocily Ulysses, the 
dairvwoman forgets the tiresomeness 
of her task, and finds that the butter 
has ecrme before she realizes that it 
is even on the wey 

Py a systematic use of her daily 
marvin of tcisure, not only has she 
fest her min’ with infermat'on lead- 
ing to culture, but she has developed a 


freshening of interest and a power of 
concentration which both make for a 
better performance of her daily round 
of duties. The contagion of her en- 
thusiasm is caught by her whole fam- 
ily. Everybody works better for it. 
The atmosphere becomes charged 
with ambition. Even Johnny carves 
a butter stamp with a hieroglyphic 
copied from the Chautauquan! When 
it is possible for a few friends to 
unite and form a circle, to the above 
advantages are added the pleasures 
that come from a gathering of minds 
and from the stimuius of conversation 
on topics more worth while than itemgr 
of neighborhood gossip.—[The Chau 
tauquan for December. 





Our Nebdlowerk Offer 


The pretty waist shown in No 495+, 
may be finished in either coronation 
or soutache braids. The centers of 
the clover leaves are filled with 
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No 495+ Shirt Waist in Braiding 
Design 


French knots, the whole making a 
very pleasing and effective garment. 
Our fancywork department can fur- 
nish this design ir either open or 
closed front pattern, stamped on 2% 
yards of fine Irish linen, 36-inches 
wide, at 25; braid and cotton for 
working cents extra. Sample of 
linen sent for a stamp. We also have 
the waist stamped on white or tan 
poplin, 83 yards 28 inches wide, at 
$1.15, on white lawn 2% yards, 40 
inches wide, at SO cents; material to 
work 35 cefits extra op each waist. 
Perforated pattern of waist collar and 
cuffs, 20 cents. 
A New Centerpiece 

A very attractive design in a com- 
bination of solid embroidery and coro- 
nation braid is shown herewith. The 
work is easily done and will amply 
repay one for the time spent in doing 
it. We can supply this design in 24, 
18 and 12-inch sizes, at 50, 30 and 10 
cents each, according to size; material 
to finish each 50c, 35 and 25 ceats 
extra. 

Important 

The tremendous demand for the 
various Christmas articles which we 
have shown in these columns during 
the last few weeks has in a very few 
cases resulted in delay of a day or two 





No 827+ Linen Centerpiece 
in mailing them. We assure our read- 
ers that his delay is but temporary, 
due solely to the great volume of or- 
ders, and that every ordir will be mailed 
within 24 hours of its receipt at this 
office. 

Order by number, always stating 
size wanted, where there are several 
sizes, and color wanted when there is 
choice of colors. Address all orders 
plainly to our Fancywork Pattern De- 
partment, this office. Write your own 
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i} Says Roosevelt 


in speaking of 
Chautauqua — 





The Most 
American 
Thing in 




















name «nd address clearly. 


America’ 








Wi do you ask? Because in 
the highest sense of the word 
Chautauqua represents that true spirit 
of American eta 


It brings within the reach of the man 
those educational advantages whic 


hitherto have been only for the few. 


It gives to the young people to whom 
the libraries and hither schools of our 
cities are not accessible, that broad 
understanding of life and culture which 
means liberal education. 


It lifts people from their present level 
to a higher plane of knowledge and 
efficiency. 


“College at Home” 


will tell you a lot more about Chautauqua— it's a six- 


‘teen-page booklet we have just issued. Send for it to- 


day. You will be surprised to learn how easily the ad- 
vantages of this remarkable course of systematic home 


reading can be obtained 
ORANGE JUDD CO., Educational Bureau 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Myrick Bldg. 439 Lafayette St. Marquette Bldg. 


Fill out the coupon below and return te us at once 


Peet sees ese eee Sse See sess ses e eee 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, ORANGE JUDD CO. 
MYRICK BUILDING, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Please send me at once your booklet, “ College at Home,” telling me 
how I can obtain a full year's Chautauque course without cost to me._ 


Fe ee ee eee eee eeeeee 
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Just Issued _ 


A book that every- 
one who keeps 
cattle should have 


The Management and Feeding of Cattle 


By Prof. Thomas Shaw 


ERE is the first book ever written which discusses the management and feeding of 
cattle, from the birth of the caif until it has fulfilled its mission in life, 
whether on,the block or at the pail. 


The twenty-one chapters cover every phase of cattle production under arable condi- 
tions. The proper food and management for the calf, whether reared on the dam or by 
hand, are given in minute detail. The care and food suitable for cattle from ealfhood on 
to the producing period are fully treated. 


The book follows beef cattle during every phase of the finishing period, whether finished 
as baby beef, or matured on pasture, or in tie stall, and it follows the animals until final 
disposal at the. stock® yards. It treats of every detail of the management and food 
suitable for cows, summer and winter, to whatever class they may belong, and from the 
time of the first conception until they are sent to the block, 




















It discusses the management and food suitable for bulls. It dwells upon the selection 
and fitting of cattle for the fairs; m the protection suitable summer and winter; upon 
the insect pests which prey upon Cattle; the diseases to which they are subjected, and the 
best known methods of dealing with these. 

This book is the only ‘one in its line, and is needed by students of agricultural 
colleges and everyone who Keeps cattle, however or wherever he -may be situated. 


The book is handsomely printed on fine paper, from large, clear type, and is profusely 
illustrated, containing 496 pages, 5}x8 inches, and is attractively bound in cloth. Price, 


net, $2.00. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Pus.isuers 
439 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 














Just The Thing For Christmas Gifts 


For the Folks on the Farm 


It is especially necessary for the young man who looks forward to a life on the farm 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the whole body of modern agriculture. The old 
methods heretofore apn pee are insufficient, these must be supplemented. by a thor- 
ough familiarity with all modern agricultural knowledge. 

nd for our new and elaborately illustrated catalog, 128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, 
containing pacts of upward of of the most practical and modern books on 
agriculture and allied subjects; the study of which will enable the reader to successfully 
cope with any intricate question that may present itself. 

The titles and descriptions have been arranged so that the reader may inform himself 
at a glance concerning the books on any subject,-and also to obtain readily such general 
information as willenable him to make an intelligent and judicious selectioh. Nearly allof 
the books listed in this catalog will edify and interest the farm boy as well as his father, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439 Lafayette St., New York 
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All Point thes =~ 
7S Rr. 
Way to ge Mi@. an 
> j-re” )} 
that own good gasoline engines. 
e Aren’t they. the prosperous (progressive) 
=e * men who are making a success of farming? 
| Haven’t they good bank accounts? Don’t you 
wh think they are able to point the way to success? 
Is the Best of All Good Engines 
re 3 BOY Of 7OnT te Tee Ori dn enone bark tnan te teil what is so 
Caaeaee eth tend engine tuade, and the tmpiest to operas. 
Why don’t you follow oP way these other men have taken and enjoy the 
Ls Bop Bake | GOnday tree trial 

on your farm doing your own 


F 
£ 
Success & en Narfie over the farmers you know 
ten in your neighborhood? Aren’t they the | 
eos €) be 
fk: The Waterloo Boy “Nchr" 
that it will save you time, labor and money every day; tbat teil make 
game measure of prosper 
work. We will give’you a 5-year 


guarantee. .We let you be the 
sole judge of whether or not it will 
pay you to keep it. 
not, send it back. 
the freight both ways and re- 
~ 4 turn your money. 

Write today for our catalogue 
and free request blark. 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co. 
195 W. Third Ave. Waterloo, lewa 
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Pull Your Stum 


Hercules Stump Puller 


No excuse for stumpy fields. ‘This Hercules is now sold on 30 days’ 
Free Trial. Tout it on your place at cur risk. Pulls stumps out, roots 
and all. stronger any other puller made. Triple po 
attachment means ofe-third greater pull. The enly stump puller 

. Only one with Double Sa Ratchet 
all Coostaie and working pervs turned, rayty 
. reducing friction, asing power, making it ex- 
tremely ligh . ‘Hitch on to any stump and the 


etc. Don't risk 


our and free trial 
onto FREE BOOKS frst buyers 
Write usa posta! card today. Address 


ous and cost! 
spree, save ig ener) 
offer. Also al 
where we have no agen 








Always 





Mention In writing any of our advers 
tisers. You will get a _very 
This Journal quick reply if you do. 





with my Endless 
Apron Force 
Feed, worth $25 
alone in labor 
saved. 


~ ~~ Spend 1 Gent—Make $50%, 









It Costs You Nothing to Investigate—Answer this 
Advertisement and You Will Learn Somes 
thing to Your Advantage 
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| ‘te GOT the bows ne latest Fw | ha oe spreaders. You farmers want my machine, e 

Mad- ike my price and the Square-Deal Plan I work on. Write a postal or this coupon, and I'll 

oy _aaae show you on the jump how to clean up $50 and make $200 to $300 extra on your next crop. -. and Make 
Here are four things to remember in connection with the genuine Galloway:— 50 Dollars 
1. It’s the only successful Wagon-Box Spreader made in the. United States today, wit. 

“Sat remeraber, 2. It has seven distinct, separate, original patents. Nothing else like it>or on, * 639 po Ame Sta. 

you arow — ’ good. My New Roller-Feed alone makes it worth $50.00 more than any- other. Waterloo, lowa 

and nobody else 3. My factory turns them out—Capacity, 70 Complete Spreaders a day: 

can supply you 4. I make you a price that sells them. That price is the lowest price ever Rush your Special 30-Day, Freight 



















tion when you stop to think of it. 


your one best chance, 


with the freight all paid. 
save $50.00 in 


Wm. Gall 


made on a first-class Manure Spreader. This is a rare and wonderful combitiae © 

Best Spreader. 
Just now—for the next 30 days—l’ll not only give you a Month’s Free 

Trial, all at my risk, and I’ll even pay all the freight charges. This is 


Buy a postal or cut outand mail the coupon and get your name to m 
quick as youcan. Let me send you my red-hot Spreader Proposition, and then 
I'll fix it so you can tty my Spreader, Free, on your place for 30 Days, 
Write me, personally, this very day, and 
ean cash by doing it, 


oway, President 
bs THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY 00. 


epaid Proposition to me with your 
3 Big Galloway Free Spreader Lt 


ID i. 605. 0g nt <4'a> cp eds sede. cs voce tk 


Lowest Price. 


County...... 2 ov eccceee SMBs sececess ese own 


Pees BOOK and My | 
Special Proposition 


Address 
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Bee: 639 Galloway Station, Waterloo, /owa EEE © GES © GE © GE © GE 9 


Grea Galloway Line of Spreaders 
Which One May I Send to Your Farm-=for a Month’s Free Trial 


—FREIGHT PREPAID 
pA 
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Five Sizes 
SO to 70-hu 





One Cent 
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